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Eprror's COMMENTS 


This issue of Journal of Thought contains a nice mix of 
articles that give us pause to consider change. From feminist 
theory to a precise definition of freedom, our contributors give 
us some intellectual delicacies on which to dine. 

Barbara Thayer-Bacon takes us on a walk through the 
myriad of feminist thinking. By applying feminist theory to 
the concepts of critical thinking, she adds new insight to the 
field of critical thinking theory. 

Timothy Reagan provides a nice view of native education 
in Africa. He feels that the cultural transference and inclusion 
provided by tribal education could offer some answers to 
problems in Western education. 

John Dewey’s concept of education as life is taken by 
Richard Lakes as he calls for more intellectuals in vocational 
education. He presents us with the notion that a liberating 
vocational education could produce a better quality work life. 
Empowered workers could help produce a workplace democ- 
racy, according to Professor Lakes. 

With Matthew Amoldand William Morris in mind, Brendan 
A. Rapple asks us to look back to the Victorian Age to find 
answers to today’s curricular problems. This article considers 
societal egalitarianism as well as a curriculum that includes 
children’s physical, artistic, and manual needs as well. 

Socrates, Jesus, Muhammad, and Confucius are philoso- 
phers that Rodney Clarken considers to be most influential in 
human history. The main tenets of their philosophies are 
discussed and then compared to the modern educational 
theorists of Maslow, Piaget, Kohlberg, and Wilber. 

Freedom is the subject of this issues View Points. Janus 
Gould analyses many different views of freedom, from 
Mortimer Adler to Immanuel Kant. 
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ARTICLES 


OVERCOMING EDUCATIONAL FAILURE 


John Martin Rich 
University of Texas 


iis are places where dreams are made. They 
also are places where aspirations are crushed and hopes 
extinguished. Schools are haunted by failure. Failure 
haunts the hallways, grounds, and classrooms; it in- 
sinuates itself into the lives of the school’s inhabitants. 
It is commonly expressed in low grades and test scores, 
incomprehensible lessons, high dropout rates, illiteracy, 
school violence, widespread cheating, and leaderless 
schools, to name a few. 

Educators usually fear failure and assiduously seek 
to avoid it by searching for solutions. But the search 
for a ready solution has led to oversights: how educa- 
tors conceive educational failure may be part of the 
problem. Failure has been treated as uni-dimensional 
and the problem has been seen as finding workable, 
cost-effective solutions. However, what has been over- 
looked is that there is no one paradigm to explain 
educational failure; rather, there are multiple ones with 
varying degrees of merit. 

This article will present the concept of educational 
failure, offer a taxonomy of five paradigms, and sug- 
gest policy implications. Thus the purpose is to present 
educational failure in a new perspective that may lead 
to alternative approaches to overcoming it. 
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The Concept of Educational Failure 


The notion of failure takes many forms: a fractur- 
ing of an edifice or giving away under stress (structural 
failure); a state of an inability to perform a normal physi- 
ological function (kidney failure); business failure (bank- 
ruptcy); and a deficiency (crop failure). Failure also suggests 
a nonperformance of something due or expected, such as 
a failing to make mortgage payments, forgetting to keep 
an appointment, missing a deadline to complete a term 
paper. Failure suggests, among other things, making a 
mess of things, overreaching oneself, fruitless efforts, and 
being vanquished. Thus failure implies a lack or ab- 
sence of something that might have been expected to 
occur or be accomplished, performed, or effected. 

Failure gains its full meaning from ‘success’. If 
there were no concept of success, there could be no 
failure because failure represents a lack of success. Thus 
a specious way to eliminate failure would be to banish 
all standards of success so that success would have no 
meaning or significance in a given language. But since 
people have always sought to attain various goals, success 
characteristics are built into the normative fabric of 
cultures. Success involves attaining a desired object 
or end. The more widely valued the object or end 
pursued, the more widespread the recognition (e.g., the 
value of material achievement as opposed to artistic 
achievement). 

No single paradigm, however, can explain educa- 
tional failure. It is not only that the application of the 
concept is complex; the ideological roots of educational 
failure have construed what shall count as failure and 
in terms of differing presuppositions and belief sys- 
tems. Thus the sources of failure vary because the 
standards for success vary; the latter varies because of 
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Overcoming Educational Failure 


differing ideologies and educational philosophies. In 
the next section, a taxonomy will be presented with 
five paradigms of failure along with success criteria. 


A Taxonomy of Educational Failure 


Students were held to be responsible for failure during 
most periods of the past. In the progressive period, 
teachers were held primarily responsible. But these 
views, as we Shall see, are too limited; a broader, more 
inclusive taxonomy is needed. 

A taxonomy of educational failure can be stated, as 
follows: 

1. Failure of Students, 

2. Failure of the Family, 

3. Failure of Teachers and Teacher Educators, 

4. Failure of the School System, and 

5. Failure of Society. 

Failure of Students. One example of this type of 
failure is explained by essentialism. Students, they 
insisted, cannot always study what strikes their imme- 
diate interest, but must study what they need to enable 
them to assume responsible adult roles. The reason for 
failure lies in the lack of student discipline, especially 
in progressive schools; this failure leads to poor habits 
and inadequate mastery of the fundamental disciplines. 

Demiashkevich defines discipline as an ensemble of 
rules and regulations governing student behavior. It is 
important that students be made to see the significance 
of school rules and regulations so that they will accept 
them. Punishment is not in itself objectionable; there- 
fore, when exhortations have been applied but prove 
useless, the teacher may resort to punishment.! 

Harris, another essentialist, notes four cardinal du- 
ties in the classroom: regularity, punctuality, silence, 
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John Martin Rich 


and industry. The pupil should become conscious of 
responsibility in the act of obedience to a higher will. 
The child needs to learn responsibility not only for 
positive acts but for the neglect of duties, to learn that 
it is he and not his environment that is responsible for 
what is done or left undone.? 

Other essentialists talk about the importance of so- 
cial control. Finney sees nothing wrong with drill and 
memorization; in fact, there may be occasions where 
regimentation is needed. Resistance from the young 
should be expected because of the conflict between 
youthful instincts and social demands; yet social sta- 
bility requires that resistance be overcome.> 

A related view of discipline is offered by Bagley. 
Some pupils, he says, spend much time trying to cause 
trouble; therefore, in order to change this behavior, the 
pupils must feel the compelling force of work and group 
responsibility. Pupil’s peers must take some responsi- 
bility for supervising conduct. The qualitative stan- 
dards of work must be raised by use of objective scales, 
encouraging collective or group competition.4 More 
recent essentialists tend to agree with the earlier essen- 
tialist views expressed above and have not advanced a 
new position on discipline.5 

A modern counterpart of the essentialist view are 
fundamental schools that stress the fundamentals or back- 
to-basics, strict discipline (which may include corporal 
punishment and detention), competition, letter grades, 
standardized testing, ability grouping, homework, and 
dress codes. In John Marshall Fundamental, paddling 
is permitted and, to reinforce discipline, the school 
requires a 15-minute daily period in character educa- 
tion.© Other fundamental schools have similar prac- 
tices. 
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Overcoming Educational Failure 


Essentialism has a cluster of related goals. It em- 
phasizes transmitting the cultural heritage to all stu- 
dents, seeing that they are soundly trained in the fun- 
damentals, and ensuring that they study the basic dis- 
ciplines. Though today’s fundamental schools were 
established for different religious and secular motives, 
some proponents see their work as a struggle against 
lax discipline and “permissive education” in order to 
preserve values and transmit vital knowledge of the 
heritage. Thus to achieve essentialist and fundamental 
goals, the source of failure—inadequate discipline— 
must be overcome. The problem then, lies with the 
student; the means of its resolution lies with educa- 
tional authorities. 

Failure of the Family. During the early 1960s, 
Harrington estimated that between 40 and 50 million 
Americans lived in poverty (almost one-quarter of the 
population) and that massive funding would be neces- 
sary to deal with the problem.” Reissman claimed that 
as many as one in three children in the nation’s i4 
largest cities could be characterized as “disadvantaged.”® 

The concept of compensatory education arose from 
concern over the disadvantaged and problems of de- 
segregation. Compensatory education provides programs 
to overcome the negative effect of student’s family 
background and social environment on academic and 
social growth. Title I of the Elementary and Second- 
ary Act of 1965 was designed to reduce the handicap 
of students from these environments. The programs 
tended to focus on basic skill activity, but also included 
enrichment and activities promoting attitudinal change. 

Thus, Title I would try to provide compensatory 
measures for critical family and neighborhood prob- 
lems. As Conant warned in the early 1960s, half the 
children in slum neighborhoods drop out of school in 
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grades nine, ten, and eleven; dropout rates, lack of 
vocational skills, and high unemployment among Black 
youth are reaching an explosive point in urban ghet- 
toes. Advocates of compensatory education did not 
address the root of these problems but provided in- 
stead remedial and enrichment programs in schools for 
the disadvantaged. 

A more direct attack on the source of the problem is 
the use of parent education programs. These programs 
seek to help parents deal with family adjustment prob- 
lems as well as behavior, development, and educational 
needs of children. They attempt to accomplish these 
ends by promoting parents’ knowledge about family 
life, basic child-rearing practices, and the development 
of positive parent-child relationships. Some parent 
education programs strive to teach parents how to help 
improve the cognitive development and achievement 
level of their children.1!0° 

In contrast, compensatory education’s concept of 
success is to ameliorate the learning handicap of the 
disadvantaged through special school programs so that 
they can more greatly profit from an education; whereas 
parent education goals, though multiple, seek to pro- 
mote parental knowledge and skills to improve family 
life and enhance the prospects for children and youth. 
Thus if educational failure lies primarily in the failure 
of the family, it may be attacked directly (parent edu- 
cation) or indirectly (compensatory education). 

Failure of Teachers and Teacher Educators. 
Progressives ascribed past failures to traditional teach- 
ing practices based on lockstep methods, harsh disci- 
pline, and a failure to consider the interests and needs 
of the child. The child’s interests were constricted 
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because traditional classes had suppressed these inter- 
ests by forcing subjects to be learned that had little or 
no connecting links to the child’s life. 

Completely rejecting Calvinism and its stern disci- 
plinary policies, progressives accepted Rousseau’s dic- 
tum that the child is born basically good. This meant 
that it was no longer necessary to impose upon the 
child stringent rules and regulations and exact harsh 
punishment for disobedience. Instead, the child could 
be permitted to develop naturally, to explore and cre- 
ate. Thus failure was not of the student’s making: the 
responsibility was the teacher’s. 

To overcome failure, the teacher could no longer be 
a harsh disciplinarian and taskmaster; rather, the teacher 
should become a facilitator of learning, one who ar- 
ranges stimulating learning environments for students 
and works with them individually and in groups. “The 
good teacher is now the one who puts friendliness in 
place of authority, who secures enthusiasm in place of 
mere obedience.”!! Thus children are not governed by 
fear of teacher disapproval but are “happily busy.” As 
a substitution for military discipline and competition, 
cooperation was substituted where the student subordi- 
nated herself for larger goals considered worthwhile. !2 

Rugg and Shumaker claimed that in the activity school, 
children will be free from rigid schedules, coercion, and 
lockstep methods; children will be active and engaged in 
self-expression; they will not study subjects but real life 
interactions. The teacher no longer has to worry about 
discipline because the child becomes self-directed, self- 
disciplined. The activity or child-centered schools have 
eradicated the concept of discipline and implanted the 
concept of growth.!3 Thus the goals are growth, the 
development of the “whole child,” and the ability to 
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meet the needs and interests of children. Teacher fail- 
ure can thereby be overcome by adopting and success- 
fully implementing progressive principles and techniques. 

More recently, Holt has claimed that teachers make 
children afraid to experiment and try the difficult and 
unknown, encourage them to work for petty rewards, 
break down things into disconnected chunks of subject 
matter, and incite children to act stupidly by filling 
their time with repetitive tasks.14 His‘ solution: “the 
school should be a great smorgasbord of intellectual, 
artistic, creative, and athletic activities, from which each 
child could take whatever he wanted, and as much as 
he wanted, or as little.”1!5 

But perhaps educational failure is not of teachers’ 
own making but of those who prepare them, the teacher 
educators. Much incompetence in teacher training, 
according to Richard Mitchell, is the “clouded language” 
used by “educationists.” This language allegedly evolved 
as a protective adaptation and not as the result of con- 
scious intention; consequently, educationists are both 
deceivers and deceived. It is replete with jargon, re- 
dundancy, and timid prose, all of which is a grave threat 
to education because clear language engenders clear 
thought. !6 

Mortimer Smith contends that the low intellectual 
quality of American schools is due to professors of 
education.!7 Educationists, he insists, form a cohesive 
body with schoolmen and state departments of educa- 
tion to set standards for teacher and state departments 
of education to set standards for teacher education. The 
problem of the schools, Albert Lynd asserts, is the self- 
aggrandizement of the educationists who sought im- 
munity from lay criticism.18 Quackery is due to the 
educationists’ inflation of their course offerings to meet 
a market which they have rigged. 
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Arthur Bestor charged that the mediocre showing of 
the public schools was not due to a lack of effort, but 
the wrong aims promoted by progressive education that 
emphasized life adjustment.!9 Professors of education 
foist onto the schools a narrow pedagogy that is out of 
touch with the world of scholarship. He concurred 
with other critics that educationists form an “interlock- 
ing directorate” with the schools and state departments 
of education. To rectify these deficiencies, citizens 
and liberal arts professors would participate more fully 
and exercise more control over the preparation of teachers 
and would assume more responsibility in the accredi- 
tation of schools and colleges. 

The concepts of success would be to install a differ- 
ent set of controls over teacher education to minimize 
the educationists’ influence and thereby assure that 
prospective teachers will be liberally educated and have 
a thorough grounding in their subject matter. 

Failure of the School System. Both Holt and Illich 
have identified the locus of failure in the school sys- 
tem itself. Holt, in his later writings supporting the 
school system movement, claims that schools tend to 
assume that children are not much interested in learn- 
ing, are not much good at it, and are not likely to learn 
much unless teachers tell them what to do.2° He also 
claims that many adults dislike and distrust children. 
For these adults, life is hard and jobs are painful and 
monotonous; yet they persist anyway because of the 
work ethic. Thus schools are boring and regimented 
because that is what people want them to be. The 
problems of learning are shifted by the school to the 
child, the child’s family, or the family’s socioeconomic 
background. 

Illich finds the school a failure for a number of rea- 
sons.21_ The hidden curriculum, he asserts, translates 
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learning from an activity into a commodity for which 
the school has a monopoly. The individual becomes 
estranged from learning when it becomes the product 
of a service profession and the individual a consumer 
of learning in which “knowledge stock” is acquired. 
The hidden curriculum defines a new class structure 
for society. Knowledge is a commodity so long as it 
is believed to be the result of schooling. Schools are 
established on the assumption that learning is a result 
of teaching despite, he insists, overwhelming evidence 
to the contrary. Pupils learn how to live outside schools. 
School makes people lose their ability to be indepen- 
dent and discredits the self-taught person. But since 
the economic order is built on the production of goods 
and demands and the political order expects students 
to be “delivered by the school,” then the institutional- 
ization of schooling is well entrenched. Illich’s solu- 
tion is to deschool society and set up informal learning 
networks. 

The key to success, according to Illich, is to recog- 
nize that most people are naturally curious and capable 
of learning; they learn on their own once they realize 
that they are both free rather than treated to freedom. 
Holt would allow young people “to decide if, when, 
how much, and by whom, they want to be taught and 
the right to decide what they want to learn in school 
and if so which one and for how much of the time.”22 
In his later works, he suggested that home schooling 
would be the wisest choice for promoting learning. 

Failure of Society. Some reformers placed the blame 
for educational failure on the larger society; they find 
that problems of our schools can be traced to the eco- 
nomic system.23 The educational system reproduces 
the division of labor by producing persons who will fit 
different levels of the occupational structure. The school 
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rewards those personality traits that are required by a 
capitalistic economy—perseverance, obedience, and re- 
liability—and penalizes creativity, independence, and 
aggressivity. Thus the school cannot promote equality 
or foster personal development. 

From a neo-Marxist perspective, oppression and ex- 
ploitation are fundamental characteristics of capitalis- 
tic societies and cannot be altered by tinkering with 
schools. Capitalism will have to be supplanted by 
socialism. A vision of a socialist alternative needs to 
be articulated in which a mass-based party intervenes 
in the struggles of working people and commits itself 
to a revolutionary transformation of capitalism. Lib- 
eral reform is insufficient because it fails to get to the 
root of the problem; it results in a patchwork of inno- 
vations that are litthe more than palliatives. Thus a 
revolutionary educational philosophy recognizes the need 
to transform the economy and coordinate educators’ 
activities so that schools can aid in building a new 
society. The concept of success would be the creation 
of an egalitarian and liberating society that would of- 
fer participatory power to all citizens and enable stu- 
dents, teachers, and various members of the commu- 
nity to work for more democratic schools and colleges. 


Assessing Educational Failure 


It may be inferred that the search for a single source 
of educational failure is misleading; different philoso- 
phies and theories have made this mistake and over- 
simplified the problem. One reason why success was 
not more frequently attained may be found in a uni- 
dimensional view of a failure and, as a consequence, a 
restricted view of success. 
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For instance, the essentialist view of student failure, 
as a lack of discipline, could be broadened to include 
the teacher and the parents’ shortcomings in providing 
suitable discipline and teacher education programs for 
neglecting to prepare teachers adequately to handle 
disciplinary problems. Yet it is easier to identify a 
single culprit as the source of the problem because it 
may be a human tendency to try to oversimplify com- 
plex problems to render them understandable. 

Similarly, those critics who would locate educational 
failure solely because of teacher educators may also 
need to consider more carefully the quality of general 
education, subject matter specialization, and the fact 
that a far greater proportion of a student’s program is 
allocated to those areas than to education courses. Critics 
may also need to inquire how teaching as a career can 
be made more attractive and challenging in order to 
attract more able students. 

In terms of success criteria, they too are usually stated 
too narrowly (an exception is the neo-Marxist, whose 
goals for education are overly ambitious) whether they 
take the form of overcoming discipline problems, hav- 
ing students master the fundamentals, or scoring at a 
desired level on a battery of standardized achievement 
tests. In other words, the criteria need expansion if it 
is assumed that becoming an educated person involves 
more than these outcomes. 

It has also been found that some of the sources may 
be more amenable to amelioration than others, such as, 
disciplinary problems more so than disadvantaged back- 
grounds. In addition, some lack of success, such as 
compensatory education, may be partly overcome if far 
greater resources were made available. Some other al- 
leged sources of failure, as the economic exploitation of 
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capitalism, is not under the control of educational in- 
stitutions. Other areas as well may be beyond the 
school’s ability to cope and may need community rather 
than educational resources. These would include the 
breakdown of the family, widespread drug abuse, eco- 
nomic dislocations and high unemployment, and re- 
lated societal problems that may affect educational 
outcomes. Even the development of the whole child or 
total individual may be beyond the schools’ ability 
without considerable community assistance. Moreover, 
educators are faced with many imponderables and many 
variables (personal, social, and natural) which are well- 
nigh intractable. What teachers may actually lack is 
knowledge of sufficiently powerful means to teach skills 
successfully to all students under present conditions. 

Thus, it may mean that some problems are not ame- 


nable to resolution and may not be until more powerful 
educative models are generated through educational re- 
search. In the meantime, educators should desist from 
making promises which they cannot fulfill, to resist the 
urge to solve many of society’s problems as well as their 
own, and focus their energy and resources on worthwhile 
goals that are presently achievable. 
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Mutti-MeEp1a COMMUNICATIONS 
AND DEMOCRACY 


James J. Van Patten 
University of Arkansas Fayetteville 


QO... the years, multi-media communication net- 
works have grown more and more centralized. With 
management, ownership and control of news outlets 
currently in the hands of ever-fewer conglomerates, there 
is increased concern about the ethics of media services 
and their role in an open society. In 1983, some fifty 
corporations controlled most of the business in all major 
media communication systems, while in 1987, twenty- 
nine corporations controlled all major media, almost 
constituting a private ministry of information and cul- 
ture.’ In the United States, both radio and television 
broadcasting companies are dependent upon advertis- 
ers for their revenues; hence, broadcasters are influ- 
enced by the attitudes of advertisers. The attitudes of 
sponsors have some form of control of both content 
and style of program. The control comes mostly through 
business and industry advertising dollars which sup- 
port the programs they think will appeal to potential 
buyers of their products. Because public opinion can 
be deeply affected by the mass media, equality of rights 
and opportunities must be protected through encourag- 
ing the input of all groups and not merely those repre- 
senting program sponsors. The trend for this kind of 
input is being shaped as a result of consumer surveys.? 
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Overzealousness 


With pressures to compete for news stories to increase 
media ratings, reporters and commentators often stress 
viewpoints, including human tragedy, that gain the great- 
est audience. Increased economic pressure on the news 
programs has led to a massive tendency to personalize 
the news format and stress the human interest of news 
stories. Newsmen and newswomen often present to us, 
in increasingly intimate terms, the private lives of people 
who are subjects for the news. In the days of the 
tabloid, this was known as ‘yellow journalism’ and it 
can still be regarded as such. Everyone can now take 
vicarious pleasure from the troubles of others. The 
adaptation of yellow journalism by television seems to 
be one of its major contributions to American civiliza- 
tion.? In all news bulletins, information about events 
which occur comes filtered through the selection and 
presentation decision made by television newspersons. 
The ideas on what makes news determines which people 
and issues will receive publicity through the medium.* 
Liberals and conservatives each argue that the news is 
tilted toward the other side; they feel that journalists 
with false ideas of reality or vested interests often 
overlook what is really significant and true. Some multi- 
media critics have argued that control of network news 
is in the hands of those who are liberal and anti-Re- 
publican. Other critics provide liberal counterclaims. 
They emphasize how prevailing values, options, and 
definitions of reality are often explicitly, but usually 
implicitly, part of news messages. Marcuse argued 
that more of our thinking is geared to a kind of eco- 
nomic and calculating logic, which he refers to as one- 
dimensional. Critics on both sides of the fence would 
agree that one solution would be to make one’s values 
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explicit, while another might be to employ reporters of 
various political persuasions.5 

In a larger sense, television and the press often make 
the news—create the reality. Economic, social, politi- 
cal, and sociological factors often influence news out- 
put. Rupert Murdock found massive under reporting 
of crime in New York City. He felt that both newspa- 
pers and TV reporters and agencies were shirking their 
responsibility to tell the truth about crime. The rea- 
sons, Rupert noted, were the liberal bent of reporters 
and fear of inflaming racial tensions. He felt the need 
was for sustained, not spasmodic and intense, cover- 
age. Often news reporters get carried away in the 
flow of events and present factually incorrect informa- 
tion. So rapid is the flow of news, such errors are 
often overlooked or dealt with as a footnote. A Pulitzer 
prize was returned by the Washington Post for a reporter’s 
completely fabricated but well-written story of Jimmy’s 
World.? So great is the pressure for a human interest 
best seller that news reporters often create their own 
view of the world and manipulate information for 
maximum effect. Often protesters of various causes 
throughout the world demonstrate for camera effect. 
History proves the point. A Chicago television station’s 
coverage of a “pot party” in 1967 was questioned since 
students had previously arranged with the TV crew for 
the time and place of the “party.” The 1968 violence- 
ridden demonstrations at the Democratic Convention 
in 1968 involved one cameraman who knew that a sign 
“Welcome to Chicago” had been deliberately set on 
fire for filming purposes. There is a movement “to 
give the audience what they want” through consulting 
services that survey the audience and then advise man- 
agement on the best way to cover and present the news. 
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Clear and Present Danger 


Fairness, checking for accuracy, and responsibility 
are requisites to an adequate press coverage in a demo- 
cratic society. Jefferson noted that no nation can re- 
main both ignorant and free. Yet there are historical 
periods when, as Lincoln once noted, it is essential to 
restrict freedoms to preserve a national unity. From 
1987 to World War I, the Supreme Court paid little 
attention to issues involving the press and freedom of 
expression. Abraham Lincoln’s suppression of north- 
ern critics of government policies during the Civil War 
was the only action raising freedom of expression is- 
sues until the Espionage Act of 1917 and the Sedition 
Act of 1918. The question, difficult though it may be 
to sort through, is how far multi-media communication 
networks can be given freedom during threatening 
national and international periods. Enemies may gain 
advantage as commentators speculate on how the en- 
emy can outfox American forces. Such speculation, in 
an ever-smaller world of a global village, may inflict 
unforeseen, and unexpected havoc on Americans. This 
issue was addressed at a national level by Schenck vs. 
the United States, 249 US. 47 (1919). Charles T. Schenck 
of the Socialist party sent 15,000 leaflets to men called 
to military service in World War I urging them to oppose 
the Conscription Act. He was indicted under the Es- 
pionage Act of 1917 and charged with conspiracy to 
cause insubordination in the United States Military 
Service. In War, under mitigating circumstances, the 
Supreme Court can, in cases of clear and present dan- 
ger, restrict freedom of speech. 

Blackstone noted: 


The liberty of the press is indeed essential to 
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the nature of a free state; but this consists in 
laying no previous restraints upon publication 
. . . Every freeman has an undoubted right to 
say what sentiments he pleases before the public; 
to forbid this is to destroy the freedom of the 
press, but if he publishes what is improper, 
mischievous, or illegal, he must take the con- 
sequences of his own temerity.9 


The right of the press to criticize the government, 
to serve as a basic watchdog over public officials and 
their acts, has been a basic tenet of press freedom since 
Jefferson and Madison. However, the doctrine of clear 
and present danger is available where appropriate. In 
recent years, as telecommunication has changed the first 
amendment landscape, courts have tended to error on 
the side of multi-media freedoms. In Papish vs. Board 
of Curators of the University of Missouri, 410 US. 667 
(1973), a female graduate student was expelled for dis- 
tributing a campus newspaper containing indecent speech. 
On the first page, a reprinted cartoon from another news- 
paper showed a policeman raping the Statue of Lib- 
erty. The caption under the cartoon read “with Liberty 
and Justice for All.” A federal district court ruled in 
favor of the University, while the Supreme Court noted 
that the dissemination of ideas, no matter how offen- 
sive to good taste, may not be shut off alone in the 
name of “conventions of decency.” In this case, the 
ruling was that the first amendment leaves no room for 
the operation of a dual standard in the academic com- 
munity with respect to the content of speech, and there- 
fore, the court order reinstated the student with full 
credit for the course credit she earned in the semester 
in which she was expelled.!0 

Clear and Present Danger doctrines, although not 
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currently in vogue, appear to worthy of consideration 
in view of the possibility of present harm to individu- 
als engaged in national interest activities. With the 
global village, it is also of note that the media may, 
and frequently do, manipulate news to the advantage 
of various interest groups, including tyrannical regimes. 
The question remains to be decided as to how the first 
amendment rights can be interpreted in an advanced 
technological age. Our founding fathers lived in a dif- 
ferent, often isolated, world. They could not have 
foreseen the far-flung networks whose reports take 
minutes to encircle the globe. Perhaps it is time to 
begin a dialogue and debate on multi-media responsi- 
bility for the twenty-first century. 


Monitoring the Media’s Responsibility 


A social science index computer search at Florida 
Atlantic University yielded some 470 strikes. Over 
ninety percent of the articles and references dealt with 
the importance of press freedoms in a free society. So 
sacred is the fourth estate viewed that few legislators 
dare criticize or tackle the press. Results of such ques- 
tioning have often been detrimental to the corporations, 
individuals, or associations involved. Weaving is a 
term often used to indicate flushing out the story, and 
filling in the gaps with editorial license. For Marshall 
McLuhan, each medium influences the message it trans- 
mits. Touch, voice, print, and electronic imagery con- 
tribute to perception and interest in messages. From 
this perspective, the medium becomes more important 
than the message. People will be more influenced by 
the television medium than by message content. In 
terms of TV news analysis, McLuhan says that the main 
bias is in the electronics, rather than in the work, which 
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promotes events as news.!! Flushing out a story far 
too often means filling in material based on a guess, a 
hunch. Multimedia corporations stress the importance 
of letting themselves monitor the news accuracy. 
Ruth Gavinson, of the University of California, notes 
that the media cannot be trusted to monitor themselves. 
She finds harm done by media in cases of privacy and 
suggests that they should be held liable for emotional 
and mental harm. She further notes that having the 
press decide on privacy tort or monitoring invasion of 
privacy is like letting the cat watch the ice cream. Todd 
Gitlin, University of California at Berkeley, urged jour- 
nalists to examine their institutions, ideas of news, and 
notions of privacy more closely. He referred to a trip 
to Prague where he spoke with Czechoslovakian people 
about media’s role in a free society. American jour- 
nalists present were angry, failing to understand that 
the Czechs were searching for a new moral order. In 
the United States, Gitlin finds, we encourage our jour- 
nalists to believe they are accountable to no one. We 
lack a moral dialogue or conversation which would lead 
journalists to a clearer sense of their responsibilities. !2 
A few press critics are beginning to find that the grow- 
ing tendency toward bigness, fewness, and 
likemindedness in the news media has been itself a 
deterrent to free expression of the widest variety of 
views, ideas, and tastes. In 1945 an anti-trust case was 
brought against the Associated Press to restore compe- 
tition. This case implied that the spirit of diversity, in 
the market place of ideas, is basic to freedom of the 
press. In watchful guard over a democratic society, 
the Supreme Court’s consistent support of a free press 
is sometimes tempered by an implied admonition to 
the multi-media conglomerates. A press that is free 
must be responsible, and freedom to report the news 
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must carry with it a regard and concern for the rights 
of others whose interests may conflict with that of the 
press.'3 

Problem areas in limiting press sense of responsi- 
bility are identified by Paula R. Newberg’s book of 
readings, New Directions in Telecommunications, 
Volume I and II. The texts note that there is a domi- 
nant regulatory paradigm characterized by an accep- 
tance of efficiency and profit as the primary goals to- 
wards which the communication systems strive. Thus 
information systems operate with people who define 
information creation, processing, flows and use solely 
in commodity terms, and essentially accept only eco- 
nomic arguments quantitatively expressed. Thus there 
is little, if any, acknowledgment of social, political, 
cultural, historical or philosophical backgrounds, con- 
tent, or awareness.!4 The negative sells. Accusations, 
counter accusations, scapegoats, and victims interest 
news outlets.!5 Often positive constructive stories seem 
boring and are not covered. 

Playing on the emotions is quick sell on the commu- 
nications networks. As Edwin Markham notes in his 
Children in Bondage, it is possible to deal argumentatively 
and controversially with sticks and stones; it takes blood 
and tears to wrench at the heart strings. Statistics are 
well enough but who has ever been able to put deformity, 
helplessness, and despair into figures.16 Such reasoning 
is all too often behind some human interest stories. 

Information acquisition is too frequently overlooked 
in the rush to compete in the news field. Greenfield 
indicates the danger of rapid communications systems 
lies in the fact that the more data we have the less we 
really know. We have instant, worldwide access to 
data that is fragmentary, often inaccurate in need of 
correction later. He notes that it is clear that the gap 
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between the speed with which we learn things and the 
value of what we learn is widening.!7 Ernie Hoberecht 
is a correspondent who covered the end of two wars, 
World War II, and the Korean War. He evaluated the 
current coverage of the Gulf War. “It’s instantaneous. 
There’s no one to edit the story. The air raid sirens go 
off and suddenly there’s someone on the television screen 
with a gas mask telling you the sirens are going off. It 
isn’t like it used to be. There is no one there to make 
the story accurate, complete, and compact. It’s like 
shotgun journalism. I’m not being critical of it. It is 
just different.” He continued, noting that the first thing 
he was told in the past when he went on overseas as- 
signments was the need to learn about the culture and 
people of the region. One cannot just fly somewhere 
and expect to be able to write a story about a culture 
and the effect of war on it. Ernie also noted that Peter 
Arnett of CNN was in Baghdad because the Iraqi gov- 
ernment felt he served a purpose—getting out propa- 
ganda by the enemy.!8 News reporters easily find 
themselves in adversarial relationships with authori- 
ties. Walter Lippman once noted that “we must re- 
member that in time of war what is said on the enemy’s 
side of the front is always propaganda and what is said 
on our side of the front is truth and righteousness.!9 
Diversity of information sources, a populace educated 
to raise questions and question answers, a respect for 
balanced reporting and careful weighing of the evi- 
dence remains a foundation for press responsibility. 


The Future 
Ted Turner of CNN noted that “I think that the 


American public can recognize propaganda as propa- 
ganda, and I’m not fearful that the American public 
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will listen to his words (Saddam Hussein) and lose its 
collective will to support our troops.” He continued 
that the role of a free press is crucial to democracy, 
and people in countries with controlled media dream 
of such freedoms.2° Yet eighty-seven percent of Ameri- 
can viewers in a recent ABC poll perceived the media 
doing a poor job on Gulf War reporting. I’ve traveled 
extensively in the third world and found that their in- 
formation sources are very different from ours. Their 
news systems report differently from ours and if there 
is a choice between reports from Hussein and U.S. 
officials, the loyalty of many third world citizens is 
toward criticism of U.S. actions and policy. The real 
dilemma is that many citizens in the world do not have 
a free press and believe their propaganda mills. Until 
there is an international free press, some caution must 
be used in believing that our open society and its com- 
munications system is understood by others. Perhaps 
our best hope for the future lies in an international 
education effort to strengthen the cause of a free press 
and open access to information. With the majority of 
the world’s people living in poverty and ignorance such 
as effort will take time and patience. 

The First Amendment protection of the press inher- 
ent in the Constitution raises important questions about 
the meaning of press freedom in a technological age. 
Our global village could not have been foreseen over 
two centuries ago. In 1790 the population was four 
million; it is now approaching 260 million. When it 
was decided that “Congress shall make no law... 
abridging the freedom of speech, or the press” there 
was little discussion about the possible limits of free- 
dom the First Amendment was to protect. Today, the 
concept is not clear. The First Amendment does not 
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who is to enjoy the right of free speech and the press. 
Are those who commit what formerly was called high 
treason entitled to freedom of the press? Does an in- 
dividual have restrictions on his or her right to yell 
fire in a crowded theater for fun? Does he or she have 
an unconditional right to speak? Does the listener have 
a right to hear? Does the public have a right to know? 
Is there a distinction between a negative freedom of 
the First Amendment as a command to government to 
enhance the communication process? To create propa- 
ganda for itself?2!_ Meiklejohn in A Free and Respon- 
sible Press provided guidelines still important for com- 
munications systems. He suggested that the press off- 
set the consequences of their great economic power by 
showing greater responsibility. He suggested that there 
is nothing in the First Amendment to prevent the gov- 
ernment from participating in mass communications or 
to prevent the government from stating its own case, 
supplementing private sources of information and pro- 
posing standards for private emulation.22 Clearly there 
will always be individuals seeking easy answers to 
complex questions and unwilling to engage in rigorous 
critical thinking and inquiry. Hocking and others in 
the 1947 report on press freedom noted that although 
media performance improvement is needed, valuable 
ideas may be put forth first in forms that are crude, 
indefensible, or even dangerous. But the media needs 
a choice to develop through criticism as well as a chance 
to survive on ultimate worth. Hence, the person who 
publishes ideas requires special protection. The rights 
of editors and publishers to express themselves must 
be associated with the right of the public to be served 
with a substantial and honest basis of fact for its judg- 
ment on events.23 Diversity in information sources is, 
at once, a blessing and a cursing. A blessing because 
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we can evaluate from alternative points of view and 
achieve a more reasoned course of action, a cursing 
because such diversity often leads to increased social 
divisiveness and the possibility of a rent in the nation’s 
social fabric. As philosophers of education, we are faced 
with an ever more vital issue for democracy. How may 
we most intelligently explore the strengths and weaknesses 
of a paradigm shift in an ever increasing technologically- 
oriented world? How can we address the issues of fast- 
paced news reporting in a world, perhaps now more than 
ever, that requires global understanding of deep histori- 
cal, cultural, economic, and educational uniqueness? In 
the long run, we must continue to underline the categori- 
cal imperative—to honor people. In so doing, interna- 
tional, global education is vital. As educators, we are at 
the forefront of our own responsibility—to think globally 
and act locally. 
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CoRRECT HABITS AND MORAL CHARACTER: 
JOHN DEWEY AND TRADITIONAL EDUCATION 


Patrick K. Dooley 
Professor of Philosophy 
St. Bonaventure University 


| a children, and teachers of traditional schools 
have long stressed the value of character formation, 
basic skills and core disciplines. Recently, both class- 
room success and, ironically, dwindling enrollments have 
been documented. What are we to make of this anomaly? 
I argue that traditional education needs important philo- 
sophical reconstruction and although, Dewey bashing 
has been a favorite of, for instance, Catholic educa- 
tors, I suggest that the pragmatic orientation of Will- 
iam James and John Dewey is precisely what is needed 
to re-energize this educational theory. 

My paper is in three parts. First, I briefly lay out 
the Aristotelian-Thomistic position on education as 
habituation and then, I show how the James-Dewey 
evolutionary psychology of habits can bolster the old 
faculty psychology. Finally, I indicate how a Deweyian 
process metaphysics would modify and advance tradi- 
tional philosophy of education. This final section in- 
cludes concrete illustrations of Dewey’s educational 
reforms and a defense, on pragmatic grounds, of the 
value of liberal education. 

Within the past year newspapers have reported de- 
clining enrollments and forced consolidation of many 
traditional (often church related) schools. Recently a 
Washington Post syndicated story revealed that Uni- 
versity of Michigan researchers found that Catholic 
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school students routinely surpass public school students 
in mathematics and science: 


The study, released by the National Catholic 
Education Association, focused on math and 
science proficiency scores on standardized tests 
of students in grades three, seven, and eleven. 
At all three levels, the report said, the scores 
of parochial school students “are significantly 
above those of public school students.”! 


Those findings provide a measure of independent 
confirmation of what parochial school parents, teach- 
ers, and students have long preached: their schools 
not only stress the value of character formation, basic 
skills, and core disciplines, they deliver the goods. But 


what are we to make of the anomaly of documented 
classroom success and enrollment decline? 

Perhaps traditional schools need only to spread the 
good news. Parents everywhere seek good habits which 
are the foundations of both moral and academic educa- 
tion. However, before any creative marketing strate- 
gies are mounted, important philosophical reconstruc- 
tion is required. Despite, for example, the fact that 
Dewey-bashing is a favorite of the Catholic educators, 
my suggestion is that the pragmatic orientation of William 
James and John Dewey is precisely what is needed to 
renovate and re-energize traditional education theory. 

The contributions of John Dewey have been under- 
appreciated, and in many cases, misunderstood due to 
an unfortunate conflation of Dewey’s views with pro- 
gressive education. Though non-directed learning and 
student-centered instruction are often identified with 
Dewey, he repudiated both. My first point then, is to 
warn of glib identifications of “progressive” easy-rider 
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policies with John Dewey’s educational reforms. Put 
another way, there is substantial agreement between 
the pragmatic proposals of James and Dewey and tra- 
ditional education, especially when it is explained in 
Aristotelian, and scholastic philosophical categories. The 
crucial shared commitment is that habit formation is 
the basis of education. First Aristotle and Aquinas, 
then James and Dewey. 


Aristotle and Aquinas on Habits in Education 


The basics of Aristotle’s scheme are familiar. 
Education and habituation are synonymous. A mature, 
educated person does not behave naturally but he re- 
sponds to an acquired second nature. Happiness is 
neither a heaven-sent reward nor instinctual satisfac- 
tion, but a hard-won, discipline-wrought accomplish- 
ment: 


. . . no child is “happy” either, for it’s age 
precludes it from taking part as yet in such 
actions; if we choose to call one happy, it is 
because he gives promise to being so. For as 
I already observed, we can not have happiness 
unless we have complete goodness in a com- 
plete lifetime.? 


Since becoming human is the result of education, 
Aristotle must overcome the chicken-and-the-egg situ- 
ation—the actions which make us human are the very 
actions which we will perform after we have become 
human. Aristotle’s solution, disarmingly simple and 
obvious is—practice makes perfect: 


The same is true in arts and crafts in general. 
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The craftsman has to learn how to make things, 
but he learns in the process of making them. 
So men have become builders by building, harp 
players by playing the harp. By a similar process 
we become just by performing just actions, 
temperate by performing temperate actions, 
brave by performing brave actions. 


Of course, practice at cowardly or intemperate ac- 
tions leads to cowardly or intemperate habits. Aristotle 
is emphatic, since habits are the key to character de- 
velopment, they enslave as easily as they ennoble: 


This makes it our duty to see that our activi- 
ties have the right character, since the differ- 
ences of quality in them are repeated in the 
dispositions that follow in their train. So it is 
a matter of real importance whether our early 
education confirms us in one set of habit or 
another. It would be nearer the truth to say 
that it makes a very great difference indeed, in 
fact all the difference in the world.4 


Once apprenticeship of adulthood has been reached, 
persons equipped with the correct set of habits, in 
possession, as he puts it, of “a fixed and unchangeable 
disposition,”> freely choose as they should, making the 
responsible choices which embody a rational life. 

Aquinas endorses the centrality of habit formation in 
education. He underscores Aristotle’s contention that our 
distinctive attribute is an acquired, habituated rationality. 
Likewise, Aquinas agrees that correct habits make us free, 
self-determinate agents. Commenting on the Summa, 
Primae Secundae, Question 49, Article 1, “Are Any Dis- 
positions Necessary,” and Question 51, Article 1, “Are 
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Any Dispositions Innate,” Slavin paraphrases Aquinas’s 
position in this way: 


In order to make reasonable activity enjoy the 
air of ease and freedom, reason develops cer- 
tain habits which are determinants of the fac- 
ulty and aid the faculty to operate with ease 
and facility. As a determination or modifica- 
tion of man informing the powers of his na- 
ture, habit is not a passing quality but one 
difficult to uproot; it becomes second nature 
by deliberate, conscious and repeated effort. 
In developing habits, preexisting forces are har- 
nessed and perfected; they are not created.§ 


Thus the truly educated moral person, informed with 
correct habits, acts correctly. In other words, “If such 
moral training seems slow and roundabout, we may yet 
encourage ourselves with the reflection that virtue is 
not a miracle but a conquest, and character not an 
accident, but the efficacious growth of organic pow- 
ers”? or again, “our virtues are habits, as much as our 
vices.”8 These statements are not from Aristotle or 
Aquinas. The first is from Dewey’s “The Moral Sig- 
nificance of the Common School Studies” and the sec- 
ond from William James’ (Talks to Teachers). As we 
now turn to these American pragmatists, we will wit- 
ness an unswerving commitment to habit formation. 
However, an evolutionary, environmental psychology 
replaces the scholastic faculty psychology. This ex- 
planatory shift will have a profound impact on the 
pragmatists’ philosophy of education. 
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James and Dewey: Habits and Organic Plasticity 


The evolutionary and psychological accounts of James 
and Dewey provide welcome support for the Aristote- 
lian-Thomistic position on habits. Habits, argues James, 
are a necessary feature of our organic, physical na- 
tures. Habits do not prompt the animals to respond to 
change, education equips human to deal with novelty. 
Education, 


. . . consists in the organizing of resources in 
the human being, of powers of conduct which 
shall fit him to his social and physical world. 
An “uneducated” person is one who is non- 
plused by ail but the most habitual situations. 
On the contrary, one who is educated is able 
practically to extricate himself, by means of 
the examples with which his memory is stored 
and of the abstract conceptions which he has 
acquired, from circumstances in which he never 
was placed before. Education, in short, cannot 
be better described than by calling it the organi- 
zation of acquired habits of conduct and tenden- 
cies to behavior.? 


In the last section of my paper I will return to James’ 
preoccupation with change, novelty, and becoming, and 
with what Edwin Burtt called Dewey’s blanket endorse- 
ment of “unqualified dynamism.”!° A process meta- 
physics radically separates pragmatism from 
Aristotelianism. Nonetheless, the pragmatic account 
of habit strongly reinforces the traditional educational 
theory. 

Habits, James observes, are due to the plasticity of 
living things. Rigid, static beings are fractured by 
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change, while fluid, characterless entities totally sur- 
render. Between these extremes organic bodies un- 
dergo alteration while they retain, by of habit, integrity. 


Plasticity, then in the wide sense of the word, 
means the possession of a structure weak enough 
to yield to an influence, but strong enough not 
to yield all at once. Each relatively stable 
phase of equilibrium in such a structure is 
marked by what we may call a new set of habits. 
Organic matter, especially nervous tissue, seems 
endowed with a very extraordinary degree of 
plasticity of this sort; so that we may, without 
hesitation, lay down as our first proposition 
the following, that the phenomena of habit in 
living beings are due to the plasticity of the 
organic materials of which their bodies are 
composed.}\1 


A delicate balance between welcoming all or refusing 
all change marks the evolutionary history of successful 
organisms. Lower animals require a small number of 
responses to inhabit an environmental niche, while a full 
repertoire of responses equips humans for a full spectrum 
of situations. Humans are armed with an abundance of 
habits. We have simple reflexes to deal with routine 
events, and complete, subtle habits for surprises: 


Man is an organism for reacting on impressions; 
his mind is there to help determine his reactions, 
and the purpose of his education is to make them 
numerous and perfect. Our education means, in 
short, little more than a mass of possibilities of 
reaction, acquired at home, at school, or in the 
training of affairs.!2 
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Dewey is more forceful in linking intelligent habits 
and environmental success. Indeed, intelligence for 
Dewey is a biological category, 


. . . pragmatism holds that all the higher achieve- 
ments of individual organic life results from 
the stress and strain of the problem of main- 
taining the function’s life. For life can be kept 
going only as the organism “makes its living,” 
by proper manipulation of the environment and 
adjustment of the latter to its own vital ends.13 


Dewey extends James’ account, proposing that the 
very habits which facilitate survival form the basis for 
a moral code. According to Dewey’s environmental 
ethic, good responses intelligently capitalize upon 


chances, but failures squander opportunities. On this 
view, education is not a preparation for life; living implies 
growth, so the goal of education is not life but more 
growth. Because 


. . . life requires the fitness of the environment 
to the organic functions, adjustment to the 
environment means not passive acceptance of 
the latter, but acting so that the environmental 
changes take a certain turn. . . . Since we live 
forward; since we live in a world where changes 
are going on whose issue means our weal or 
woe; since every act of ours modifies these 
changes and hence is fraught with promise, or 
charged with hostile energies—what should 
experience be but a future implicated in a 
present! Adjustment is not a timeless state; it 
is a continuing process.!4 
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Dewey summarized his educational theory with two 
maxims: growth remains subordinate to more growth, 
education always waits upon more education. 


Traditional Education for Progress 


So far I have cautioned against equating Dewey’s 
philosophy of education with progressive education. 
Second, I have shown crucial agreement about the role 
of habits in education in the philosophies of Aristotle, 
Aquinas, James, and Dewey. Third, I argued that the 
Aristotle-Aquinas faculty theory is considerably rein- 
forced and refined with the James-Dewey evolution- 
ary-environmental explanation that habits are due to 
the plasticity of organic nature. I turn now to the delicate 
task of grafting pragmatism upon Aristotlianism. This 
process is bound to stir up a rejection mechanism; 
however, if the transplant succeeds, a substantially 
modified traditional philosophy of education will re- 
sult. I believe this reconstructed philosophy of educa- 
tion can reinvigorate traditional education. 

First, let us deal with several policy changes. As 
noted above, Aristotle thinks that education amounts 
to a leisurely training for later living, and that a child, 
not yet human, cannot be properly called happy. Dewey 
strenuously objects: 


Life is the great thing after all; the life of the 
child at its time and in its measure, no less than 
the life of the adult. Strange would it be, in- 
deed, if intelligent and serious attention to what 
the child now needs and is capable of in the way 
of a rich, valuable, and expanded life should 
somehow conflict with the needs and possibili- 
ties of later, adult life.15 
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Dewey further charges that stress upon preparation 
for a “real” later life trivializes and degrades educa- 
tion. He contents that next to the traditional lecture 
and recitation routine, nothing has so crippled educa- 
tion as, 


. . . the habitual procrastination that develops 
when the motive for work is future, not present; 
and the false standards of judgment that are 
created when work is estimated, not on the 
basis of present need and present responsibil- 
ity, but by reference to an external result, like 
passing an examination, getting promoted, 
entering high school, getting into college, etc. 
Who can reckon up the loss of moral power that 


arises from the constant impression that nothing 
is worth doing in itself, but only as a preparation 
for some genuinely serious end beyond?! 


Dewey clinches his case for educational reform with 
an anecdote about getting furniture for his experimen- 
tal school at the University of Chicago: 


Some few years ago I was looking about the 
school supply stores in the city, trying to find 
desks and chairs which seemed thoroughly 
suitable from all points of view—artistic, hy- 
gienic, and educational—to the needs of the 
children. We had a great deal of difficulty in 
finding what we needed, and finally one dealer, 
more intelligent than the rest, made this re- 
mark: “I am afraid we do not have what you 
want. You want something at which children 
may work: These are all for listening.” That 
tells the story of the traditional education.!7 
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There is little of one sort of order where things 
are in the process of construction; there is a 
certain disorder in any busy workshop; there 
is not silence; persons are not engaged in 
maintaining certain fixed physical postures; their 
arms are not folded; they are not holding their 
books thus and so. They are doing a variety 
of things, and there is the confusion, the bustle, 
that results from activity.18 


Culture, if it is to be genuinely educative and 
not an external polish or facetious varnish, 
represents the vital union of information and 
discipline. It marks the socialization of the 
individual in his outlook upon life. . . .19 The 
race did not acquire its original store of infor- 
mation for the sake of knowledge, nor yet by 
having natural objects impress themselves upon 
the mind. It learned about plants, animals, 
stones, metals, weather, etc., because knowl- 
edge of these things was required to solve 
problems of food, shelter, clothing social co- 
operation and defense and so on.2° 


Dewey explains that a hushed, regulated, and struc- 
tured classroom is a disastrous model. 
the useful disorder of a work shop: 


He proposes 


The traditional goal of learning for its own sake is 
rejected by Dewey—although I will conclude by sug- 
gesting that Dewey’s piecemeal approach to solutions 
provides legitimate support for liberal education. Dewey 
contends that real knowledge and significant informa- 
tion are practical: 
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Traditional education for its own sake assumes a 
dysfunction of means and ends; Dewey sees means and 
ends dialectically. What is desired as an end, later 
becomes a means to another end, and so on. Dewey 
offers a means/ends education: 


I believe that education, therefore, is a process 
of living and not a preparation for life. I believe 
. . . that education must be conceived as a 
continual reconstruction of experience; that the 
process and the goal of education are one and 
the same thing.2! 


Dewey’s dialectical means-ends framework leads to 
the heart of his process philosophy. It is not human 
frailty or limitations which disallows segregating means 
from ends. Instead we simply can not handle every- 
thing at once. As we are engaged in life, we confront 
difficulties, never sub specie aeternatis, but one at a 
time. Beyond that, there are no fixed and absolute 
ends relevant to all tasks we confront. 

For the sharpest contrast between Aristotle and 
Dewey, recall the desk example. Dewey wanted a busy, 
productive shop to learn a gospel of work, Aristotle 
sought a quiet and isolated retreat to contemplate a 
gospel of leisure. Further, Dewey believed, following 
Pierce, that serious inquiry is fueled by crises, real 
doubts, practical puzzlement, and genuine problems, 
“the function of reflective thought is, therefore, to trans- 
form a Situation in which there is experienced obscu- 
rity, doubt, conflict, disturbance of some sort into a 
Situation which is clear, coherent, settled, and harmo- 
nious.”22 Aristotle (like Descartes) believed disinter- 
est, distance, and theoretical doubt provide the secure 
access to truth. On a deeper level, Aristotle (and 
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Descartes) subscribed to a contemplative, spectator model 
of knowing in pursuit of an ideal of truth as a com- 
pleted picture. Dewey and James urge an engaged actor 
paradigm of inquiry in pursuit of pluralistic, practical, 
and tentative truth. 

The hard sayings in Dewey’s gospel are no final 
truth, no fixity, no ultimate goals, and no absolute 
answers. If Dewey’s metaphysical commitments are 
objectionable, I offer you a pragmatic consideration 
which brings us to the school yard of Dewey’s “pro- 
gressive” classrooms. Liberal education is sometimes 
defended on the grounds that career training has a built- 
in obsolescence, whereas learning how to think pro- 
vides a basis for lifelong and continual education. Dewey 
made similar observations about his educational theory: 


New inventions, new machines, new methods 
of transportation and intercourse are making 
over the whole scene of action year by year. 
It is an absolute impossibility to educate the 
child for any fixed station in life. . . . Here, 
too, the ethical responsibility of the school on 
the social side must be interpreted in the broadest 
and freest spirit; it is equivalent to that train- 
ing of the child which will give him such pos- 
session of himself that he may take charge of 
himself; may not only adapt himself to the 
changes that are going on, but have the power 
to shape and direct them.23 


I conclude with a plea for language reform. Rather 
than speaking of education as practice, as preparation 
for life, why not adopt the language of law and medi- 
cine? After lawyers and doctors finish medical school, 
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they practice their professions. Why not say, we edu- 
cate students so that they can get on with their practice 
of living. 
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TEACHING POLITICAL VALUES 


Robert P. Craig 
University of Houston 


‘oe phenomenon of Character Education in its 
many guises (Values Education, Moral Education, etc.) 
is often seen as a way to get back to the ideals and 
values which undergird American democracy. As pub- 
lic school teachers are being asked to be all things to 
all people, they are asked to do what George Counts! 
envisioned when he asked (and answered in the affir- 
mative) “Dare the Schools Build a New Social Order?” 
But now, unlike the Depression driven question Counts 
asked with its massive unemployment, and social and 
economic upheaval, the issues appear to be political 
and moral. That is, teachers are being asked to ad- 
dress, and to do something about, such enormous po- 
litical/moral issues as drug taking and selling, student 
violence, gang affiliations, and preteen and teenage 
pregnancy, to mention a few. 

What I will do in this article is to argue that such 
an agenda is basically political in nature, using politi- 
cal in a broad philosophical sense which will be ex- 
panded on. I also want to note that, despite much 
disagreement in the literature,? values issues are driven 
by political convictions which themselves display a rich 
interweaving of diverse social, moral, and religious 
beliefs. It will be seen that the effort to isolate values 
from schooling under the guise of relativism is absurd 
given the view (which will be argued for) that human 
consciousness cannot be fitted into preconceived, air- 
tight compartments. 
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John Rawls and Values Tolerance 


The arguments of John Rawls regarding moral and 
values tolerance is a useful frame of reference to begin 
to sort out the nature of political values, although I 
will argue that his ideas are problematic. Rawls turns 
to an historical analysis to note that the institutions of 
Democratic states were initially developed after the 
Reformation. Thus, Democracy itself was a political 
response to the religious wars that fragmented Western 
Europe. Both Roman Catholics and Protestants, then, 
recognized that their own self-interest would only be 
obtained through mutual toleration. It was through such 
toleration, Rawls maintains, that a more stable basis 
for political and social order was obtained. He terms 
this discovery of pluralism and the toleration it im- 
plied “an overlapping consensus on a reasonable po- 
litical conception of justice.”3 

Rawls argues that this “overlapping consensus” sup- 
ports the structure of a modern constitutional democ- 
racy. Thus, the “overlapping consensus” need not 
necessarily apply to family or church structures and 
organization. He recognizes that this conception of 
justice is not comprehensive in any moral sense. It is 
precisely because humans cannot agree about the theo- 
logical or metaphysical conception of the good life that 
any political conception of justice must avoid the claim 
to comprehensiveness.4 Rawls refers to this move as 
“the principle of avoidance” that is, in political thought 
in general, and in political conceptions of justice in 
particular, the principle of toleration (of value commit- 
ments, moral certainty, institutional affiliations, etc.) 
should be practiced. 

Yet Rawls is aware that political justice (and the 
realm of politics) does not embrace the entirety of human 
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experience. He likewise notes that his idea of tolera- 
tion should not be construed as implying the absence of 
comprehensive visions of human values and morality. He 
argues that values issues, especially as represented by 
metaphysical or religious world views or theories, should 
be avoided in politics “because we think them to impor- 
tant and recognize that there is no way to resolve them 
politically.““6 

Another spokesperson for the view that values ought 
to be avoided in the political arena is Richard Rorty. 


Reevaluating Rawl’s monumental work A Theory of Jus- 
tice 


We read it as a continuation of the Enlighten- 
ment attempt to ground out moral intuitions 
on a conception of human nature (and more 
specifically a neo-Kantian attempt to ground 
them on the notion of ‘rationality’). How- 
ever, Rawl’s writings subsequent to A Theory 
of Justice have helped us realize that we were 
misinterpreting his book.’ 


Rorty goes further than Rawls by arguing that all 
our moral and value conceptions are culturally bound. 
As Rorty says: 


According to this view, what counts as ratio- 
nal . . . is relative to the group to which we 
think it necessary to justify ourselves—to the 
body of shared belief that determines the ref- 
erence of the word ‘we.’8 


Since, for Rorty, transcultural values do not exist at 
all, ideas and values such as freedom, rights, dignity, 
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etc. (and even toleration) cannot be invoked to judge 
political and historical traditions which do not share 
these values. Rorty notes, then, that the political ar- 
rangement called democracy has priority over value 
claims or over any philosophy or world view itself. 
Yet, he realizes that his position cannot be adequately 
argued for, that is, there are no rational arguments which 
would convince a skeptic (or someone outside the tra- 
dition of democracy) that it is prior to any value claims, 
especially as such claims issue from a philosophical, 
religious, or metaphysical world view. In an ad hominum 
manner Rorty merely asserts that anyone who does not 
accept this contention is ”mad” or “crazy.”9 

It seems that if one accepts Rawl’s position regard- 
ing the need for tolerance due to values pluralism, among 
other factors, then Rorty’s brand of values and ethical 
relativism is correct. Although it is true that Rawl’s 
comes close to flirting with relativism, he does insist 
in the importance of a public morality.!° Rorty clearly 
does not accept this position; in fact, Rorty desires to 
privatize both value commitments and moral claims. 
But, in the final analysis, since Rawls ties public mo- 
rality to “public reason,” in actual public or political 
practice, values and morality are privatized. Rawls 
writes that public reason consists of: 


. . . the shared methods of, and the public 
knowledge available to common sense, and 
the procedures and conclusions of science when 
these are not controversial.!1 


It is clear, then, that Rawls cannot avoid some sort 
of relativism, albeit perhaps not as radical as Rorty’s. 
When discussing human values, moral conceptions, and 
a comprehensive or metaphysical view of the meaning 
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of life, Rawls argues that they are merely formative of 
a “nonpublic (or nonpolitical) identity.”12 Thus, for 
both Rawls and Rorty, private conceptions of values 
and the human good should not influence public or 
political policy. 


The Relationship Between Private Values 
and Political Reality 


Given the views of Rawls and Rorty, values education 
should be impossible, except in an inadequate, completely 
revitalized form of values clarification. I can only assume that 
Rawls in particular would desire the principle of toleration 
regarding values and moral commitments to be honored and 
learned in the public schools. Certainly there is some impor- 


tance in such an endeavor. Since we are a pluralistic society 
(in a values and moral sense), it is desirable for students to 
develop the ability to tolerate other’s values. 

Yet, I will argue, following the work of Robin Lovin, that 
people bring the language of values and morality to bear on 
public and political choices; and this makes Rawls’ and 
Rorty’s conclusions problematic. Lovin notes that it is pre- 
cisely the indeterminacy of arguments based on publicly 
accessible values and reasons that leaves place for individual’s 
value and moral commitments to operate within the political 
sphere. Lovin argues that individuals find the types of argu- 
ments used by Rawls and Rorty absurd because they do not 
think that such arguments “authorizes them to do something 
that they would otherwise refrain from doing.”!3 In other 
words, individuals do not need permission to appeal to their 
values, as such values embody a world view, metaphysics and/ 
or religious orientation when taking a political stance. 

Lovin contends that value terms, especially those coming 
from religious commitments, have the ability to transform 
“the terms of public debate.” This insight is an important 
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corrective to Rawls’ and Rorty’s relativism. What Lovin is 
arguing, in essence, is that human language and thought are 
constituted by specific and particular elements, that is, they 
have a nature. Human value and ethical commitments are 
shaped by a mosaic or web of ideas, such as scientific, 
psychological, religious, and philosophical interrelationships. 
Lovin writes that human value commitments are shaped by: 


. .. Scientific studies in biology and psychology, per- 
sonal experience of what is and is not satisfying over the 
long run, social experience of what does or does not 
work in dealing with other persons, and religious or 
philosophical beliefs about what is of lasting value in 
human life and human achievements.!4 


Put another way, there is a sense in which Lovin agrees 
with Rawls and Rorty; there is an aspect of relativism to his 
arguments. But it is a relativism with a completely different 
emphasis. If Rawls and Rorty were correct, the individual’s 
political values would have no bearing on public decisions. 
And it would follow that values education in a political sense 
would have no meaning, for individuals would merely be 
sharing private judgments. Lovin agrees that it is not possible 
to reach agreement regarding the truth or falsity of our judg- 
ments, including political ones, without considering and rely- 
ing on the mosaic of other values and ideas coming from non- 
public (political) sources. 

But it does not follow, for Lovin, that political judgments 
are preceded merely by privatized value commitments, which 
make such judgments and choices interesting perhaps, but 
inconclusive. Rather, Lovin suggests that the mosaic of values 
and ideas do lead to better notions of what the good life looks 
like. Thus, if Lovin is correct, all political education is 
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connected with human values and ideas from non-political 
sources. Yet, the mosaic itself is also political, as the web of 
values and ideas, some political, some not, interrelate to create 
meaning, commitment, and a shared public life. 

Likewise, there is an important sense in which merely 
private values is acontradiction in terms. Since value commit- 
ments necessitate using one’s understanding of history, psy- 
chology, the social sciences, religion, metaphysical commit- 
ments, and so on, political judgments entail talk about the 
whole of human life. Because political judgments concern the 
totality of the good and worthwhile life for the individual and 
for society as a whole, politics would be untrue to itself if it 
accepted the values and ethical privatization Rawls and Rorty 
argue for. 


Teaching Political Values 


Taking the various views previously articulated, what 
can be said about teaching political values? Does it 
follow that Rawls and Rorty have nothing to offer 
educators interested in teaching political values? In 
the first place, it is important to recognize the value of 
Rawls’ notion of an “overlapping consensus.” It is 
true that America is a pluralistic society in a values 
and even ideological sense. It is also true, as Rawls 
argues, that mere dialogue (disagreement regarding the 
pluralism) leads nowhere. Political judgments by groups 
sharing no common values or ethical sense are bound 
to be unstable. Yet it is also important for students to 
recognize that total agreement regarding values, ethics 
and political judgments is not necessary; in fact, it is 
not even desired, given the healthy pluralism of our 
culture. To enable students to discover this truth, to 
be sensitive to it, to be able to live with values and 
ethical pluralism, is a step in the right direction. 
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Secondly, I agree with Lovin that Rawls and Rorty 
are incorrect in their estimation that values and ethical 
traditions merely have a private role in political judg- 
ments. Metaphysical and religious traditions have been 
the modus operandi of human beings’ attempts to con- 
struct the good life in the political realm, among oth- 
ers. Students, then, need to be familiar with such tra- 
ditions. They especially need to be allowed to articu- 
late and better understand their own metaphysical and 
religious traditions within the context of a public school 
classroom— in social studies, perhaps. Such a deeper 
appreciation and understanding of their own traditions 
will enable them to find the value of the traditions for 
their own political existence and judgment-making, and 
this likewise ought to encourage them to appreciate 
other traditions. At the very least, such comparative 
experiences will enable students to note how other tra- 
ditions are similar to and different from their own. This 
is impossible if their own metaphysical and religious 
traditions themselves are not clearly understood and 
articulated. 

Thirdly, as I have noted elsewhere,!5 values growth 
is dependent upon the use of the moral imagination. 
The moral imagination consists of three functions: (1) 
the imaginal reconstruction of the values and moral 
problematic, that is, the reconstruction of the events, 
individuals, situations, contexts, settings, and so on of 
the particular problematic; (2) the selection of values 
and moral principles as they are inherent in the situa- 
tion: for instance, deriving the deontological principle 
of respect for persons which is inherent in any politi- 
cal decision (or at least ought to be); and (3) imaginally 
entertaining the symbolic or metaphorical force within 
the situation. For example, the symbol of democracy 
itself is a powerful motivator for those who value such 
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a political process of judgment-making. Although the 
above process cannot be dealt with in detail here, it is 
mentioned to note that the modus operandi of political 
judgment-making is not objectivity or reason and logic 
alone. The development and use of the moral imagi- 
nation facilitates the teaching of and sensitivity toward 
political values. 

Finally, political values are inherent in public dis- 
course. To recognize this is a step toward their clari- 
fication and articulation. I think that the reason such 
questions as abortion, military spending, and economic 
justice are debated so hotly (and emotionally) is pre- 
cisely because the prevailing categories and the values 
inherent in them are inadequate to deal with them. If 
the above is correct, it follows that the individual’s 
political values, which usually will be founded on some 
particular institutional or organizational commitment 
(religious, metaphysical, humanistic, etc.), will contribute 
to clarity and articulation regarding fundamental and 
public and political issues. And if this is also correct, 
it likewise follows that education toward political val- 
ues may be more important to the survival of our demo- 
cratic tradition than either any precise, unambiguous 
answer to any particular public or political dilemma or 
than any “overlapping consensus” which, by its very 
nature (or so argues Rawls), leaves such values out of 
the domain of political judgment-making. 
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F.. years any kind of social analysis was driven 
by a vision of societal mechanisms analogous to the 
mechanisms observed in nature. The impact of Dar- 
winian biology changed the perception of “society as 
mechanism” to “society as organism.” In both cases, 
however, the precision of scientific measurement was 
deemed to be the most suitable tool of analysis. Yet 
the physics of society proved elusive. Gradually, re- 
flective social analysts turned to the humanities for 
workable metaphors and analogies. Recognizing, per- 
haps, that truths about society were not waiting to be 
discovered, social scientists took what Clifford Geertz 
had referred to as the “interpretive turn.”! 

Henceforth, in social science circles, society was 
“seen as” a stage, a looking glass, a game, and most 
recently, a text. The perfect two-way street between 
stimuli that evoked behaviors and the quantitative 
measures that proved the connections gave way to a 
hazy, winding path, the traversing of which required 
teasing out the sense behind why certain people do 
what they do and think what they think. The theme of 
this essay requires that the reader shift from the tradi- 
tional interpretation of the phrases “sense of place” 
and “school text” as a feeling of rootedness or attach- 
ment in the first instance, and as school textbooks in 
the second; to the rationale for certain action (its sense 
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as derived from knowledge of a person’s place) and 
what goes on in school seen as text.2 

A sense of place has traditionally been defined as a 
sort of sentimental attachment to a specific locale; a 
certain river valley, perhaps, or a county, a state, even 
a multi-state region. While there may be an element of 
such attachment in the sense of place we are about to 
define, we would like to make it clear at the outset that 
we are speaking about something that runs much deeper 
than a sentimental appreciation for the local landscape. 
The difference between what is traditionally meant by 
a sense of place may be most easily seen by the ar- 
ticles chosen to preface the phrase. We are speaking 
of the (rather than a) sense of place as a catalyst for 
human behavior. That is, given the history of emo- 
tion-evoking human interaction in a particular locale, 


an individual’s behavior will generally betray a certain 
sense. 


Analyzing the sense of place as a catalyst to behav- 
ior may be, in some cases, related to the idea of a 
sense of place construed as an emotional attachment to 
a certain location. Place can have a powerful influ- 
ence over people. Yet, the social and psychic forces 
of a place are seldom consciously analyzed. Thus, to 
arrive at a perspective of how these forces sometimes 
work, it is helpful to turn to literature where one may 
observe the process closely. From an analysis of place 
in literature and literary theory, we will move to a 
discussion of what sociologists have begun to say about 
place and their attempts to deal with it as a force in 
human lives. Finally, we will synthesize what we know 
about place from literary and social theory and transfer 
this to a discussion of the implications of place for 
discourse on schooling. 
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Literary Place 


Thomas Wolfe’s sense of place as an emotional arena 
surfaces in the character of Eugene Gant, Wolfe’s au- 
tobiographical counterpart in Look Homeward, Angel. 
The adage, “People make the place,” pertains to Wolfe’s 
penetrating development of Eugene, who experiences a 
negative emotional climate provided by selfish, uncar- 
ing parents, as well as the Rogerian-like regard of 
Margaret Leonard, a private school teacher. Parental 
distance permeates Eugene’s conception of boyhood 
Altamont as a mountainous prison, to be transcended 
only by the imagination. The distancing preludes an 
even darker night of the soul, for to Eugene, life is 
constituted by pervasive loneliness, as well as a lack 
of affirmation, encouragement, and tenderness. Eu- 
gene finally leaves Altamont and the South but place, 
as an emotional force, remains. 

In contrast to the negative, but nevertheless power- 
ful, impact of place in the case of Eugene Gant, Wendell 
Berry develops an equally engaging character in Mat 
Feltner, the central figure in Berry’s A Place on Earth. 
Mat Feltner develops an emotional and intellectual 
attachment to the farm he regards as his place. This 
attachment is a powerful, positive force in Mat’s life 
and it colors his relationship not only to the land he 
loves, but also to the family and neighbors who share 
that place with him. Unlike Eugene Gant, Mat Feltner 
is responsibly at home in his place. 

The characters of Berry and Wolfe are obviously 
heavily influenced by place. In the rich description of 
their Southern locales we come to really know these 
characters. As a result, partly due to the literary bril- 
liance these characters expose, one may still hear ref- 
erences to a Southern sense of place. In fact, Joe 
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Kincheloe and Bill Pinar have recently suggested that 
“no region has valued place with the fervor of the 
South.”3 Further, they contend that through analyzing 
the significance of place in the South, one may engage 
in a sort of regional social psychoanalysis. While this 
may be true, we believe that the pervasiveness of talk 
about place with regard to the South is largely a prod- 
uct of its history of rigid social hierarchy. It is diffi- 
cult for the Southerner to escape the fact that it has 
historically been just as important to know one’s place 
in the South as it has been to profess a particular brand 
of allegiance to it. Even Kincheloe and Pinar admit 
that “Southerners are wary of individuals without place.’’4 
Again, history suggests that Southerners are wary of 
individuals who do not know their place. The effect 
place has on the lives of individuals is directly related 
to a kind of personal history of emotional experience 
in that place. Painful histories are a possibility and 
they are not likely to produce an attachment to a lo- 
cale, yet this does not invalidate the sense of the be- 
haviors that emanate from that place. 

The typical contrast of placeful Southern literature 
is with the works of such Northern literary greats as 
John Dos Passos, Sinclair Lewis, and F. Scott Fitzgerald. 
Recall the placeless, shallow lives of Dos Passos’ Margo 
Dowling or Dick Savage; Lewis’ Carol Kennicot or 
George Babbitt; or Fitzgerald’s Jay Gatsby. Yet the 
absence of an attachment to place in these characters 
does not make a sense of place the exclusive domain 
of American Southern literature. Some excellent agrarian 
novels have come out of the Midwest, and place seems 
every bit as important to the characters in Lois Phillips 
Hudson’s The Bones of Plenty or Paul Corey’s “Mantz 
trilogy” as it does to the characters of Faulkner, Berry, 
and Wolfe. Consider, too, the lives of Antonia Shimerda 
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or Alexandra Bergson in Willa Cather’s My Antonia 
and O Pioneers. These women were bound to their 
locales by very deep ties. 

The kind of attachment to a physical location that 
results in desirable human attributes does appear more 
often in novels set in agrarian rather than industrial 
contexts. We easily recognize that in the lives of these 
rural characters the strength of such attachment leads 
to predictable behaviors. We also recognize that the 
reverse is true, that is, the absence of an attachment to 
place among urban industrial characters leads to pre- 
dictable behaviors as well. Before pressing on with 
this sort of analysis, however, it may be beneficial to 
consider the question of whether or not the sense of 
place, as attachment to a location, is a legacy of agrar- 
ian cultures only. 

Certainly the allegiance to urban neighborhoods that 
is visible today in various forms suggests that attach- 
ment to place is not exclusive to agrarian cultures. This 
becomes more clear when one examines the attachment 
to place among pre-agricultural hunter-gatherer bands. 
Anthropologists tell us that many aboriginal groups 
believed that humans belonged to their place on earth. 
The idea that places could belong to humans was often 
culturally incomprehensible. This explains the wrenching 
sense of tragedy that accompanied dispossessions and 
the despair experienced on reservations; comparable, 
surely, to pain of separation felt by the Joad family in 
John Steinbeck’s The Grapes of Wrath or by Beret Hansa 
in O.E. Rolvaag’s Giants in the Earth. 

That place matters in good literature is something that 
would be difficult to refute. In order for a writer like 
Dos Passos to depict characters who betray passive sub- 
mission to dehumanizing institutions in modern indus- 
trial society it was necessary that they possessed no 
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commitment or allegiance to a place, a circumstance 
that might have allowed the characters to transcend the 
narrow confines of modernity. At the other extreme, 
for Berry’s Port William community, the attachment to 
place yields a commitment not only to the land, but to 
the human community that maintains the land. The 
characters in Port William, then, are able to transcend 
the industrial applications in modern agriculture that 
damage the local economy, both culturally and agricul- 
turally. 

In the words of Eudora Welty, “the place has the 
most delicate control over character, by confining char- 
acter, it defines it.” This is a powerful notion. It 
suggests that a sense of place (or lack of it) is a force 
in the lives of fictional characters. Welty goes on to 
explain that “feelings are bound up in place,” and that 
while “feeling profoundly pertains to place; place in 
history partakes of feeling, as feeling about history 
partakes of place.”5 Welty suggests that the place which 
will evoke desirable feelings or emotions is one that 
has a track record for doing so. In other words, his- 
tory, as knowledge of what has gone on before, will be 
the determinant of whether or not a sense of place as 
attachment develops. History will tell an individual 
whether they will encounter acceptable behavior from 
others in a certain place and, too, whether their own 
behaviors will be deemed acceptable by others. Such 
knowledge is one way for individuals to maximize 
experiences that relay pleasant feelings. 

Because we are rarely cognizant of the complexi- 
ties behind day-to-day decisions, we scarcely recog- 
nize the degree to which place matters positively or 
negatively in our lives. Literature, however, gives us 
the ability to reflect on such things, and for this reason 
Welty claims it is “twice as true as life.” Given the 
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insights literature may facilitate concerning human 
interaction, it is understandable that social scientists 
have increasingly turned to literary theory to come up 
with some kind of framework for understanding human 
behavior. It is to the realm of sociological analysis, 
then, that we next turn our attention. 


Sociological Place 


Victor Turner has posited what we take to be a very 
workable definition of an experience: something that 
occurs “when we try to put past and present together.”? 
Emotions are a critical component of this view. When 
an act encounters pleasure or pain it becomes part of a 
person’s history. Those individuals who store up a 


wealth of pleasurable experiences in a certain location 
may develop an attachment to that place. Those whose 
history of pleasurable experiences is more random will 
likely be less attached to a specific locale. 

Peter Berger uses the term “life-world” to describe 
a “reality that is ordered and that gives sense to the 
business of living.” Although he does not use the 
term “place,” he is speaking about a human dynamic 
that may be readily connected to our interpretation of 
the sense of place as a catalyst to action. Rejecting 
traditional symbolic interactionism, Berger maintains that: 


In order to understand fully the everyday re- 
ality of any human group, it is not enough to 
understand the particular symbols or interac- 
tion patterns of individual situations. One must 
also understand the overall structure of mean- 
ing within which these particular patterns and 
symbols are located and from which they derive 
their collectively shared significance. In other 
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words, an understanding of the social life-world 
is very important for the sociological analysis 
of concrete situations.? 


The “structure of meaning” Berger identifies as a 
crucial component of everyday reality is connected to 
the place where events occur. As Kincheloe and Pinar 
so ably demonstrate, it is place that infuses events with 
meaning. The meaning is directly related to the emo- 
tional consequence of events. Welty suggests that there 
could be no emotions without places. Berger’s con- 
cept of “life-world,” then, is similar to the concept of 
place that we have proposed. While we have noted 
that place in fiction seems particularly important to 
agrarian cultures; Berger, too, sees more solidarity in 
“life-worlds” of the agrarian past. “Unless he physi- 
cally left his own society, he rarely, if ever, would 
have the feeling that a particular social situation took 
him out of his common life-world.”!9 The marked 
differentiation between occupations and classes in the 
past likely resulted in more sharply defined concep- 
tions of place. Modern society, however, has witnessed 
what Berger calls the “pluralization of life-worlds.” 
Something that might easily be translated into the “pro- 
liferation of places.”!1 Although the corporate bureau- 
cratic state dichotomized public from private places, 
mass media has been the force that has blurred these 
distinctions and has generally undermined the signifi- 
cance of an attachment to place as a catalyst for cer- 
tain kinds of human behavior. !2 

As earlier discussion indicated, however, the ab- 
sence of an attachment to place leads to certain kinds 
of behavior as well. Recognizing that place or “home- 
worlds” are more clearly defined in agrarian contexts, 
Berger refers to the pluralization of life-worlds as the 
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“urbanization of consciousness.” He contends that 
“through mass publications, radio, and television, the 
cognitive and normative definitions of reality invented 
in the city are rapidly diffused throughout the entire 
‘society.” The end result of the pluralization of life- 
worlds, according to Berger, is that the American mind, 
at least, has become “homeless.”!3 Such a description 
seems to aptly fit the literary characters discussed ear- 
lier whose lives were rendered shallow and aimless by 
the dehumanizing institutions of modern industrial so- 
ciety. 

Erving Goffman’s conception of society, “seen as” 
a game where participants “manage” the impressions 
they would like to convey, suggests that behaviors are 
tied to situations. Goffman contends that in almost 
chess-like fashion, people choose the behaviors appro- 
priate for a particular place. In fact, all of a person’s 
behavior, according to Goffman, either confirms or 
disconfirms “that he knows and keeps his place.”!4 
Although he uses the terms “region” and “region be- 
havior,” Goffman speaks of place as a location “that is 
bounded to some degree by barriers to perception.”!5 
In a certain place an individual will perceive or fail to 
perceive a behavioral strategy appropriate to that place. 
Goffman’s notion of place bounding perception is similar 
to Welty’s contention that place in literature controls, 
confines, and defines character. 

Like Berger, Joshua Meyrowitz suggests that mass 
media has broken down barriers to perception and re- 
moved some of the control and confinement of place. 
He therefore pronounces Americans in today’s society 
“placeless;” analogous, clearly, to Berger’s term “home- 
less.” The possibility that individuals can simulate the 
behaviors demanded of certain places, in a Goffmanesque 
sense, is therefore greatly heightened. The extreme 
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example, of course, is that even the presidency may be 
so simulated. The ability to experience the emotions 
available in a plethora of places, Meyrowitz contends, 
has created a placeless society. 


Television tends to involve us in issues we 
once thought were “not our business,” to thrust 
us within a few inches of the faces of mur- 
ders and Presidents, and to make physical 
barriers and passageways relatively meaning- 
less in terms of patterns of access to social 
information.!6 


Modern media forms render distance obsolete. People 
may choose to be at athletic events, rock concerts, Senate 
committee hearings, cathedrals; almost any place via 
the instantaneous manipulation of media. Under these 
circumstances, the behaviors in some way conditioned 
by, or associated with, a place become far less predict- 
able. There is less structure to modern behavior be- 
cause there are so many more places one can be. And 
each place prescribes the behaviors appropriate to it. 
All of this is further complicated by the fact that, as 
Goffman suggests, individuals may manipulate their 
“presentation” via appropriate signifiers. Thus con- 
sumptive behaviors have less to do with use value and 
more to do with sign value. The pluralization of life- 
worlds in modern society reduces leisure to the exhi- 
bition of consumption indicative of a place chosen solely 
for its emotional potential with little regard for geog- 
raphy, familial heritage, cultural ties, or commitment 
of any sort. 

The mass production of commodities in the indus- 
trial age polarized the home-world from the work-world 
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and critics like Marx and Veblen saw a certain “ob- 
scenity” in this. But some contemporary scholars link 
the proliferation of available “worlds” in the 
postindustrial “communication age” to a more complete 
breakdown of the possibility of human behavior based 
on commitment to anything other than the exhibition 
of signs or in the immediate gratification of emotional 
experience. !7 

Modernity, and the communications networks in gen- 
eal, may be reducing the possibility of “home-worlds” 
altogether, leaving people “homeless,” in Berger’s ter- 
minology; “placeless” in Meyrowitz’s. 

Wendell Berry has perhaps best articulated the sig- 
nificance of place as a structural foundation for pur- 
poseful, committed behavior. Said Berry, “My work 
has been motivated by a desire to make myself respon- 
sibly at home in this world and in my native and cho- 
sen place. He speaks, too, of placed communities (his 
emphasis) that promote harmony between people and 
the surrounding environment.!8 Place, for Berry, re- 
duces the absolution of moral relativism and he sug- 
gests that ecology may serve as a yardstick for measur- 
ing appropriate human behavior. In poetic form Berry 
has written: 


I work to renew a ruined place 
so that no man is hostage of my comfort.!9 


Berry’s words reflect the possibility of place as a 
foundation for assessing and subsequently cultivating 
certain kinds of human behavior. It is critical, how- 
ever, that place be construed not only as the location 
of human interaction; but also as a specific location on 
earth. Without regard for the surroundings, for ecology 
generally, the behaviors of a place can be capricious, 
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unfounded, and morally purposeless. A local neighbor- 
hood, for instance, may cultivate racism and this is 
certainly not an appropriate foundation by prescribing 
behavior. However, the analytical power of the con- 
cept of place is that it, by definition, includes the en- 
vironment. Berry argues that there is intimate connec- 
tion between exploitation of land and the exploitation 
of people. He believes that a society that does vio- 
lence to the earth can expect nothing other than a vio- 
lent culture. Yet treating a place on earth well, Berry 
maintains, necessarily involves treating neighbors well. 

Whether one looks at literary or sociological con- 
ceptions of place, it is evident that the development of 
the sense of place, as a catalyst to human behavior, has 
the potential to make lives less shallow and more pur- 
poseful. Americans need not be like George Babbitt. 
We are not of necessity “placeless” or “homeless.” Given 
the interpretive turn that social analysis has taken, it 
should be no surprise that the concept of place, once 
the exclusive property of the world of literary criti- 
cism, is now an increasingly familiar term in theoreti- 
cal discourse concerned with society in the communi- 
cation age. For our purposes here, the next step is to 
sort out the implications of contemporary conceptions 
of place for the world of the public school. 


School Place 


To get a handle on where to put place in schooling 
discourse it is probably a good idea to take a moment 
to describe current circumstances upon which there seems 
to be little disagreement. It is at this point that we 
would like to examine current school practice as text. 
This involves “reading” the interplay between school 
mechanisms, school atmosphere, school buildings, school 
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administrators, school teachers, and school students. 
By reading current school texts in general terms, we 
can advance a brief description without provoking much 
disagreement. Then we will be in a position to gauge 
the benefit of promoting a discussion of place within 
schooling discourse. 

School buildings and school mechanisms work to 
structure a school atmosphere that can scarcely be defined 
without reference to hierarchical power relations. The 
individuals in school wield the power structurally at- 
tached to the positions. Those with the least power, 
the students, ceaselessly obey rules that they typically 
had no say in creating. Most of their time is spent in 
classes that they find boring. The work of such re- 
searchers as Goodlad, Boyer, Sizer, and Cusick, that 
brought the public into the world of the American class- 
room during the 1980s, all speak of a pervasive “emo- 
tional flatness.” Pedagogy driven by bland textbooks, 
worksheets, and right answer tests has led to a most 
apathetic brand of passivity. The teacher stands be- 
hind a podium, in front of an overhead, or sits behind 
a large desk, and deposits information in a manner 
described by Paulo Freire as the “banking” approach. 

Since Counts’ work on the selective character of 
the American high school in 1922, we have known that 
certain children fare better than others in such a sys- 
tem. More recent articulation of “reproduction theory” 
explains why the institutional inertia embedded in 
America’s public school system is so difficult to dis- 
engage. And “resistance theory” renders low achieve- 
ment, especially among the ranks of the poor and vari- 
Ous minority groups, more easily understood. Yet when 
we look at the engagement level of all students, re- 
flected by the tremendous passivity in the classroom, 
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we find ourselves equipped with no theoretical frame- 
work for making sense of current circumstances. For 
instance, the logic of both reproduction and resistance 
theory would suggest that middle and upper class chil- 
dren should be actively engaged in the life of the class- 
room. We know, however, that they too are frequently 
bored with school. What is at fault? Who is to blame? 
There is plenty of discussion concerning these ques- 
tions. Some say we must change our method of in- 
struction. Some say we must change the curriculum. 
We would like to suggest that while changes are needed 
in both of these areas, attention must also be paid to 
the significance of place in the lives of students. 

If schooling today is read as text, the first thing one 
notices is that the characters (students) are as placeless 
as those from a Dos Passos novel. The same industrial 
mechanisms and metaphors that sapped the life out of 
his characters affect public school students. Not sur- 
prisingly, they respond as Goffman, Berger, and others 
have suggested, by searching out the various places 
made available by the wonders of the communication 
age. The behaviors they act out are in accord with the 
structure provided by the myriad of places available to 
them. The peer pressure on children, say, to display 
the right brand of tennis shoes, suggests that they have 
begun the feverish pursuit of signifiers that facilitate 
their participation in desirable places. The choice of 
place is made by assessing the intensity of the emo- 
tional experience produced there. When stacked up 
against what is available in the communication net- 
works, what goes on in classrooms does not count for 
much. Students wait; most patiently, some impatiently, 
but they almost all wait until they can once again con- 
trol their ability to be in a place of their own choosing. 
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This is not inconsistent with a society that has made 
its motto, “Thank God it’s Friday.” In a very real 
sense our placelessness or homelessness has made most 
of us people who wait. Work is something we do until 
the weekend, or something we do for fifty weeks in 
order to spend two not doing it, or something we do 
for forty years so that we do not have to do it anymore. 
Of course this makes George Babbitt’s out of us. Schools 
do their art in the socialization process. And if they 
continue to function as they are, we can be sure that 
Babbittry will be pervasive for some time to come. 

What does the concept of place suggest to the world 
of the school? As we see it, this: 

1. the attention and focus of a school must 

first be toward its physical place, that is 
the immediate environmental and human 
community; 

the harmony observed in nature must be 
observed in human interaction, that is, there 
must be heterogeneity without hierarchy. 
There is a kind of interdependence in na- 
ture that is mutually beneficial for all mem- 
bers of a community and this principle must 
be observed in schools; 

the allegiance to the local place of the school 
must be at an ecological level and accorded 
much more consideration than symbols and 
slogans that signify an empty, unthinking 
brand of patriotism. 

Although schooling cannot be overtly political or 
overtly religious in the narrowest definitions of these 
terms; it may be overtly ecological. The question of 
whether a school should first be child-centered or cur- 
riculum-centered should be modified to include a dis- 
cussion of whether or not a school might, in fact, first 
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be place-centered. A school should cut away at the 
power of the communication networks that seduce chil- 
dren away from engagement in the classroom. A school 
should provide positive emotion evoking experiences 
for all children by doing away with some of the use- 
less mechanisms of industrialism; the authority discrep- 
ancies, the tracking, the standardized testing, the bells, 
the specialization, the efficiency of finely articulated 
but inordinately dull lesson plans. In short, the school 
must stand for something of substance and the ecologi- 
cal cultural health of the local community, as a stan- 
dard that humankind everywhere ought to hold in com- 
mon, may provide this substance. 


Conclusion 


Attention to the concept of place renders some in- 
tuitive understandings clearer. Knowing that emotions 
in specific places infuse meaning into the experience 
of children (when they put past and present together) 
simply reinforces what we know about the engagement 
of students who store long histories of unpleasant school 
events. The positive emotional possibilities of current 
school places are few, and they typically revolve around 
extracurricular places, sanctioned or unsanctioned. The 
classroom, ostensibly an academic place, is almost de- 
void of positive emotional possibility. But there is 
little new in all of this. The concept of place simply 
allows us to see the sense of changing how schools 
currently function as the place for children. 

A more significant contribution of the concept of 
place in school discourse is that it enables us to me- 
ticulously relate the kind of society we have to the 
kind of school experiences we provide. If meaningful- 
ness in American society has been reduced to the realm 
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of the sign, then the behaviors that betray the most 
commitment are those involving the enactment and 
exhibition of consumptive power. Given such circum- 
stances, it is understandable why we are a society that 
waits until the weekend to choose place options that 
have resulted from the “pluralization of life-worlds.” 
The life-world of the public schools need not be so 
empty that the only type of commitment we see clearly 
today is the commitment to seek out emotion evoking 
experiences away from school. The empty signifying, 
the feverish consumption that goes with such a modern 
lifestyle, lends itself too well to the exploitation of 
people and the environment. If schools were to make 
local places their responsibility and center curricular 
and instructional agendas around that place, new pos- 
sibilities for committed behaviors, and positive emo- 
tional experiences might result. Researchers, in fact, 
might see the sense of place in school texts. 
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Kaun stated that history informs and is necessary 
for paradigmatic change in the conception and nature of 
knowledge. However, when aspects of history disap- 
pear, that which informs the conception of knowledge 
often remains the same.! When researching the history 
of thinking about thinking, the absence of women’s con- 
tribution is striking. The explanations and theories put 
forth by men, however, are readily accessible. Further, 
what constitutes thinking and what we view as knowl- 
edge have been shaped and molded by these “male” ideas. 
The problem then of the historical constitution of the 
concept of thought is a problem not only about knowl- 
edge, but also about power. Particular modes of thought 
and ways of acquiring knowledge (for example, a mas- 
culine bias towards logocentrism) have become the norm 
and other ways of achieving human understanding that 
are different from the norm are seen as less valuable and 
deviant.2, Many feminists suggest that this is a form of 
patriarchal epistemology, which leads to the control of 
knowledge and ways of knowing by men and the de- 
valuing and subordination of women.’ Our attitudes to- 
ward that which is considered intelligent thought have 
not changed much since the time of Aristotle.* In this 
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paper I hope to make a contribution to changing our 
attitudes about what constitutes knowledge. I will ad- 
dress how we have thought about thinking in education 
and, more specifically, discuss aspects of feminist criti- 
cism in an effort to reconceptualize what is seen as criti- 
cal thinking in education. 

The scientific method and problem solving, where 
empirical data are gathered, hypotheses are tested, and a 
definitive conclusion is reached, are still highly valued 
and taught in schools today as forms of critical thinking. 
Critical thinking is viewed as a process based in logic 
where facts are separated from opinion.*> The process of 
critical thinking is seen to be a sequence of steps in 
which students must remain objective, distancing them- 
selves from what they are examining. Often the emo- 
tional and physical aspects of thought are seen as non- 
essential. 

Critical thinking viewed in these terms has come under 
attack by feminist critics. Some of the most ardent criti- 
cisms evolve around issues of subjectivity and objectiv- 
ity, the dualistic and hierarchical nature of critical think- 
ing as currently defined, and the exclusion of what Ruddick 
refers to as “maternal thinking.” What follows is a 
brief discussion of these issues. 

When critical thinking is seen as analogous to the 
scientific method, the critical thinking must remain ob- 
jective and detached. Certainly problems are often solved 
as a result of a detached perspective. However, under- 
standing one’s world in a detached, often positivistic 
way leads one to believe that she/he is neutral and dis- 
connected from others and self. Evelyn Keller states: 


the objectified illusion reflects back on image of 
self as autonomous and objectified; an image of 
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individuals unto themselves severed from the out- 
side world of other subjects (animated as well as 
inanimate) and simultaneously from their own 
subjectivity.” 


Belenky et al., have found that women suggest integrat- 
ing subjective and objective knowing and report an ef- 
fort towards “reclaiming” the self by integrating per- 
sonal knowledge that was felt as important with knowl- 
edge learned from others.* The understanding of and 
the need for connectedness is central to feminist theory. 

The subject/object split in knowledge acquisition per- 
petuates a form of dualistic or dichotomous, hierarchical 
thinking which leads to what some French feminists refer 
to as patriarchal binary thought or binary hierarchical 
oppositions. Women are considered intuitive, emotional, 
and subjective, and men are seen as logical, indepen- 
dent, and objective. Further, that which is masculine 
(objectivity) is considered normal and that which is femi- 
nine (subjectivity) is deviant and antithetical to the sci- 
entific paradigm.’® This leads to the valuing of objec- 
tivity over subjectivity, the masculine over the feminine. 
Other examples of binary hierarchical oppositions are 
culture/nature, nature/mind, head/emotions, and mind/body. 
In each of these pairs there is a hidden male/female 
opposition with an inevitable positive/negative evalua- 
tion.'! By continuing to dichotomize the subject and the 
object in the teaching of critical thinking in education, 
one perpetuates dichotomous thinking and a form of 
knowledge acquisition that results in the devaluing of 
the feminine. 

When discussing the nature of thought one can draw 
from feminist ideas that reject the subject/object dichotomy 
and the hierarchical nature of scientific thinking, or critical 
thinking as it is typically defined in education. In this 
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regard, Ruddick presents her idea of “material thought.”!” 
This form of thinking differs from scientific thinking in 
that it is grounded in intimate relationships and social 
practice. The response, or the resolution to the situation 
at hand, arises out of one’s interest in “preserving, re- 
producing, directing, and understanding individual and 
group life.”'* Maternal thinking is not based solely in 
logic, but develops from the activities one engages in 
when caring for human life. 


Maternal practice responds to the historical real- 
ity of a biological child in a particular social 
world. The agents of maternal practice, acting © 
in response to the demands of their children, 
acquire a conceptual scheme—a vocabulary and 
logic of connections—through which they order 


and express the facts and values of their prac- 
tice. In judgments and self-reflection, they re- 
fine and concretize this scheme. Intellectual 
activities are distinguishable, but not separable, 
from disciplines of feeling. There is a unity of 
reflection, judgment, and emotion. It is this unity 
I call “maternal thinking.”'* 


This form of thinking leads to an attitude which 
Ruddick refers to as “holding” and the quality of preser- 
vative love. Holding and preserving people seek to 
conserve the fragility and continuing growth of human 
life. In contrast, Ruddick sees scientific thinking as tied 
to attitudes that stress acquiring, and objectifying, often 
at the expense of holding. The detachment that serves 
as the hallmark of “objective” or “scientific” thinking 
(and, by extension, critical thinking) serves to separate 
subject from object, allowing for the emphasis on acqui- 
sition and the downplaying of any nurturant, preserving 
quality or basis for thought. 
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Given the feminist position that binary hierarchical 
oppositions are to be avoided, how then might one draw 
together feminist ideas about thinking with what has his- 
torically been considered science? Is it possible to re- 
formulate critical thinking such that the benefits of the 
“scientific method” are wedded to views such as Ruddick’s 
“maternal thinking” and such that the binary oppositions 
of female/male, subjective/objective, and preserving/ac- 
quiring are reconciled? It is here that Dewey’s notion of 
“reflective thinking” becomes useful.'!* Through reflec- 
tive thought, a process often (but, I think, mistakenly) 
equated with positivistic views of science, it is possible 
to imagine a synthesis of the subject and the object. 

Dewey’s theory of reflective thinking emphasizes the 
interaction between the individual and the environment. 
Further, according to Dewey, reflective thinking is the 
process by which a problematic situation is most reli- 
ably resolved. It is most reliable because reflectivity 
includes a conscious directed effort to establish belief 
by integrating the subjective and the objective, by re- 
constructing experience with information from self and 
the external environment. For Dewey, learning results 
from a transaction between the individual and the envi- 
ronment. The primary agent is the learner, who must 
actively reorganize and reconfigure incoming informa- 
tion through reflective thought. 

Dewey views reflective thinking beginning at the point 
at which habit or routine is disrupted. One then must 
pause and consider alternatives to the routine. These 
alternatives are examined with respect to the facts of the 
matter to define the problem more clearly. With the 
problem in better focus, hypotheses or guiding ideas are 
generated and their ramifications examined. The culmi- 
nation of the reflective process is acting on one of the 
hypotheses, in an attempt at verification. Should the 
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hypothesis that is tested be verified, the state of perplex- 
ity is resolved and coherence reestablished. Action can 
proceed with new and deeper understanding of one’s 
Situation. It is important to note that the process of 
“verification” is not one that is personally removed or 
objectified, disconnected from the self. Rather, for veri- 
fication to be meaningful, it must be connected both to 
the outer world and to one’s inner world. Reflectivity 
begins and ends with one’s subjectivity. Reflective think- 
ing is an intentional act of creating meaning, grasping 
the previously unrecognized relationships between and 
among elements of problematic situations. One is con- 
sciously trying to make sense of a confusing, vague, 
and/or ambiguous experience. 

Given this brief account of reflective thinking, a number 
of things are readily apparent. First, Dewey does in fact 
pose a progression of “phrases” that approximate what 
is commonly viewed as the scientific method. Second, 
he also emphasizes that the value of the reflective pro- 
cess is that it can lead to conclusions or actions that are 
grounded in the objective circumstances within which 
one finds oneself. In other words, action resulting from 
reflective thought will be the most reliable route to problem 
resolution, because that action is based on a systematic 
consideration of the objective conditions operative in the 
problematic situation. On the surface, all of this paral- 
lels positivistic science. However, the subjective side of 
reflective thinking is often ignored or underplayed. 

All reflective thinking begins with the disruption of 
habit, which leads to a feeling of dissonance or incoher- 
ence, and the reflective process is intended to resolve 
that feeling. Put differently, the reflective process be- 
gins with the subjective experience of incongruity, and 
that experience of incongruity indicates that one is expe- 
riencing a problematic situation. In addition, the factors 
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that one considers when trying to resolve the feelings 
associated with problematic situations will most certainly 
involve the outer world, but they can just as easily in- 
volve internal, subjective states or concerns. That is, in 
resolving a problematic situation, there is nothing in Dewey 
that rules out the very concerns and knowledge that 
Ruddick refers to in her notion of “maternal thought.” 
Ruddick, it must be remembered, included logic in her 
conception of maternal thinking. Her point, it seems, 
was not to throw out logic, but to seat it in the context 
of preserving life. It is wholly consistent to think re- 
flectively with knowledge gained from the experience of 
“mothering,” with its attendant attitude of preservation. 
Further, what one finds to be problematic and hence 
the subject of critical thought will change to the extent 
that one becomes aware of the maternal side of thinking. 
Put differently, problems of relationship or the caring of 
and for others are often not even recognized, let alone 
reflected upon in any critical way. While people, espe- 
cially men, are taught that the problems associated with 
the feminine are less important than those associated 
with the masculine, the awareness gained by considering 
the work of people such as Moi and Ruddick casts these 
problems in a new light. One might then become more 
disposed to engaging in reflective, careful consideration 
of the problems of relationship, holding, and preserving 
in combination with the concerns for acquiring. 
Finally, through the concept of reflective thinking 
one can begin to dispose of the dualism and hierarchy 
associated with heretofore masculine versus feminine 
thinking. The ability and disposition to engage in re- 
flective critique need not exist in opposition to consid- 
eration of nurturance, care, and relationship. Indeed, 
critical reflection can be engaged in for the purpose of 
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enhancing life and relationship, just as maternal think- 
ing can be applied as critique. This article is an attempt 
at bringing the masculine and the feminine together, for 
mutual benefit and support. 
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BEYOND LOGICISM IN CRITICAL THINKING: 
A REPLY TO PROFESSOR HATCHER 


Kerry S. Walters 
Gettysburg College 


Introduction 


An critical thinkers are familiar with an informal 
logical fallacy known as “strawmanning.” This fallacy 
is committed when an argument is distorted through either 
oversimplification or exaggeration, such that its new 
version is easier to attack than the original. The move 
is fallacious, of course, because the person who per- 
forms it does not refute the actual argument to which 
she claims to be responding. Instead, she spars with a 
mere shadow argument of her own contrivance, one that 
is so artificially weak that it’s as easily scattered as straw. 
As such, the original argument’s merits (much less its 
actual weaknesses) are by-passed, and an easily demol- 
ished but irrelevant caricature of it is targeted. 

Strawmanning may be either deliberate or indeliberate. 
The former is a favorite rhetorical strategy in political 
and forensic debate, and reflects a breach of fairness as 
well as rational criticism. The latter is not tainted by 
any hint of foul play, but rather is the consequence of an 
honest misunderstanding of the original argument which 
the respondent wishes to address. There is no premedi- 
tated intention here to distort the argument in order to 
demolish it, but distortion is nonetheless the consequence. 
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And such a move, regardless of the purity of the opponent’s 
motives, is fallacious. 

Now I bring all of this up because Professor Donald 
Hatcher’s recent discussion in this Journal of my evalu- 
ation of conventional critical thinking commits the sec- 
ond, more benign form of strawmanning.! In a series of 
articles published over the last five years,? I’ve argued 
for a critical reappraisal of the standard model of critical 
thinking currently touted by the educational industry. 
My reasons for urging philosophers and educators to think 
critically about critical thinking are twofold: first, the 
conventional model conflates rational thinking with logical 
analysis; second, such a conflation is an unwarranted 
epistemic reductionism which generates pedagogical strat- 
egies that are antithetical to the goals of instruction in 
“good” thinking. Instead of responding to the arguments 
which support these two claims, Professor Hatcher re- 
writes my position and then proceeds to attack me for 
conclusions I neither defend no endorse. He overblows 
my position into an apology for epistemic contextualism, 
thus pushing me into the post-modernist fly bottle of 
nonrelativistically arguing for the relativity of all knowl- 
edge claims and standards of evaluation. Moreover, in 
responding to my claim that conventional critical think- 
ing is unwarrantedly reductionistic, he totally misses the 
very precise sense in which I use the term “reductionis- 
tic.” His conclusion, predictably, is that I have failed to 
present a cogent case against the standard model of critical 
thinking. The irony is that had I actually said what he 
attributes to me, I would be in wholehearted agreement 
with his “refutation.” But I did not. I have never de- 
fended an epistemic contextualism—I have, in fact, ex- 
plicitly argued against such a position?—and the version 
of reductionism for which he takes me to task is not 
mine. Professor Hatcher, in short, has strawmanned my 
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position—albeit, I am confident, indeliberately. 

I have no desire to rehash here the specifics of my 
position. I have discussed them in some detail in earlier 
articles, which the interested reader may consult. But I 
do wish to defend myself against Hatcher’s criticisms by 
indicating where he goes wrong in his interpretation of 
my analysis of conventional critical thinking, as well as 
briefly to outline a model of critical thinking which avoids 
the epistemic and pedagogical flaws of the standard one. 
Although the immediate impetus for these remarks is 
Professor Hatcher’s misreading of me, they are not di- 
rected exclusively to him. Hatcher’s defense of the stan- 
dard model of critical thinking is representative of the 
direction usually taken by its mainstream proponents. 
In explicitly responding to Hatcher, then, I implicitly 
respond to them as well. 


Conventional Critical Thinking and the 
Reasons Conception 


Training in the techniques of conventional critical think- 
ing aims at maximizing rational thinking in students. Given 
this goal, it is obvious that the key to understanding the method 
is an elucidation of what its advocates mean by “rational- 
ity”—in other words, what epistemic model they bring to their 
discussions of critical thinking. 

The predominant epistemic principle endorsed by apolo- 
gists of mainstream critical thinking is what may be called, 
following Scheffler and Siegel, the “reasons conception,”4 This 
principle, which claims to be a criterion for discriminating 
between legitimate and illegitimate beliefs, argues that ratio- 
nality is best understood as being “co-extensive with the rel- 
evance of reasons.”> Put less obliquely, the reasons concep- 
tion has it that knowledge claims are legitimate if rational, 
and rational if and only if they are defended by relevant justi- 
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fications. Professor Hatcher clearly endorses this model. 
As he says in his article, 


“we can assume for any claim that is not obvi- 
ously true, no matter what the context, that it is 
reasonable to ask what reasons can be offered 
for believing it. Quite apart from evaluating the 
strength of the reasons, if endorsing a certain 
epistemology negates the very possibility of be- 
ing able to give reasons, then we have reason to 
reject the epistemology.’ 


Given this characterization of rationality, the salient 
question is precisely what standard or standards ground 
and define the set of relevant justifications accepted by 
the reasons conception. On this issue, advocates of the 
conventional model of critical thinking are in unanimous 
agreement. Logical soundness is the litmus test for 
deciding whether or not a given knowledge claim or 
argument is rational—that is, if the reasons which jus- 
tify it are relevant. The evaluative canons of informal 
and formal logic, then, delineate the boundaries of le- 
gitimate justifications. Specifically, this foundational 
assumption entails that a claim or argument is rational if 
it passes the tests of inductive soundness and deductive 
validity, its premises are supported by relevant concep- 
tual or empirical evidence, it exhibits consistency to 
established knowledge claims, it does not violate logical 
first principles such as the laws of non-contradiction or 
excluded middle, and it avoids informal fallacies of 
ambiguity and irrelevance as well as formal ones such 
as affirming the consequent. The clear implication is 
that being co-extensive with the relevance of reasons in 
fact means possessing the same scope or boundaries 
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dictated by logical analysis, since whether or not rea- 
sons are relevant is exclusively determined by the can- 
ons of formal and informal logic. 

In pedagogical terms, this identification of rational 
thinking with logical thinking entails that curricular in- 
struction in conventional critical thinking focuses exclu- 
sively upon drilling students in the technique of logical 
analysis and evaluation. The typical critical thinking 
textbook emphasizes standard informal rules of induc- 
tion, contains a chapter or two on formal rules of deduc- 
tion, and rounds out its presentation of “rationality-en- 
hancing” techniques by providing primers in semantics 
and composition.’ In short, as a recent commentator 
correctly points out, “Teaching ‘critical thinking,’ at least 
at the introductory level, has become synonymous with 
the methods of applied informal logic.”® Given the as- 
sumptions of the reasons conception approach to critical 
thinking, this pedagogical fixation upon logical technique 
is inevitable. If critical thinking is the “educational cognate 
of rationality,” as the advocates of the conventional model 
claim, and if rationality is measured in terms of confor- 
mity to the canons of logical analysis, then training in 
critical thinking is necessarily training in logical analy- 
sis—simpliciter. 


The Logicistic Presumption and Rationality 


There are few people—and perhaps no one—who 
would deny that rationality involves the ability to ma- 
nipulate logical techniques of analysis and evaluation. 
Nor can it be doubted that training students to think 
rationally entails teaching them how to evaluate evidence, 
distinguish between relevant and irrelevant propositions, 
discern hidden premises and conclusions, spot informal 
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fallacies, and test for soundness and validity—all stan- 
dard fare in conventional critical thinking instruction. 
But what can and should be called into question is the 
vacuously circular way in which mainstream critical think- 
ing defines rationality—that is, as co-extensive with logical 
soundness. This epistemic identification of rational with 
logical thinking, which I call the “logicistic presump- 
tion,” is dubious because question-begging. 

Granted, not all instances of question-begging are 
equally illegitimate. Professor Hatcher is quite correct, 
I believe, when he argues that certain demarcations must 
be drawn when it comes to grounding epistemic stan- 
dards for the definition and evaluation of knowledge 
claims. These boundary conditions may not be strictly 
justifiable. But this, in Hatcher’s words, doesn’t mean 
that everything “is up for grabs.” Some nonjustified 
standards simply must be assumed “in order for anyone 
to know anything at all.!9 This is just to reiterate the 
well-known point that first principles are often boot- 
strapped, stipulated in spite of their lack of strict de- 
monstrability. Such principles are then accepted as axi- 
omatic conditions for the generation of second-order 
descriptive and explanatory criteria, which in turn reaf- 
firm while presupposing the stipulated first principles 
which ground them. So far so good. A certain degree 
of circularity is, perhaps, inevitable if one seeks to avoid 
the epistemic laissez-faire Hatcher and others caution 
against. 

But the logicistic presumption’s totalizing postula- 
tion of the co-extensionality of rationality with logical 
soundness is especially problematic. Hatcher and other 
proponents of the reasons conception are so concerned 
with underscoring the prudential maxim that not every- 
thing is up for grabs in designating epistemic boundaries 
that they unacceptably beg the issue. They do this by 
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insisting that the first principles which generate and define 
justificatory criteria for discriminating between legiti- 
mate and illegitimate claims are reducible to the scope 
and boundaries of logic. This means that, for them, the 
obvious conclusion is that all rationally legitimate claims 
are necessarily logical in nature, because rational legiti- 
macy is co-extensive with logical relevancy (or the “rel- 
evance of reasons”). But surely this conclusion merely 
reiterates what needs to be demonstrated, for it remains 
an open question whether rationality indeed is exhaus- 
tively defined in terms of logical analysis. If Hatcher 
and other proponents of conventional critical thinking 
want to appeal to the reasons conception as their epistemic 
base, then, they must provide at least some justification 
for narrowing the demarcation of rational claims to logi- 
cal soundness. But they fail to do so, presumably taking 
the point to be self-evident or somehow intuitively ob- 
vious. That it is neither, is suggested by the increasing 
number of educators, philosophers, and psychologists who 
argue against it. 

Scientists and mathematicians have long acknowl- 
edged, albeit with a certain degree of reluctance, that 
many of the pivotal discoveries in their disciplines have 
emerged as intuitions or insights which in no way con- 
form to either inductive or deductive logical processes. 
Poincare, for example, explicitly claimed that an intui- 
tive, nonanalytical experience provided him with the key 
to his research in conic geometry.!! Von Kekule, the 
nineteenth century chemist, similarly testified that the 
breakthrough in his search for the structure of benzene 
likewise resulted from a nonlogical visualization.!2 
Einstein, Maxwell, Faraday, von Helmholtz, Galton, 
Tesla, Herschel, and James Watson, likewise, claim to 
have broken new ground in their respective fields through 
the aid of noninferential imagination and nonverbalizable 
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intuitions.!3_ Anecdotal testimony such as this from the 
mathematical and scientific fields have prompted think- 
ers such as Polanyi, Moddings, Koestler, de Bono, 
Belenky, Bruner and others!4 to suggest that the tradi- 
tional model of rationality as logical analysis is too lim- 
ited in scope, that rationality in the richest sense of the 
word includes both logical operations as well as ones 
such as imaginative visualization, intuitive hunches and 
insight which are not transparently logical in character. 
The criterion for designating these latter types of cogni- 
tive operations as rational is a pragmatic one: they of- 
ten lead to the resolution of old problems as well as the 
formulation of new, more fruitful ones, and the models 
and tentative solutions they generate are capable of sub- 
sequent logical testing and empirical verification. 

There is, in short, good reason to suspect that ratio- 
nality is ambidextrous in nature, capable of utilizing 
logical as well as nonlogical cognitive functions. Else- 
where I have referred to this pair of rational cognitive 
operations as the “calculus of justification” and the “pat- 
tern of discovery.”!5 The former is constituted by estab- 
lished rules of inference which conform to, are co-ex- 
tensive with, the inductive and deductive canons of logi- 
cal analysis. The latter is comprised of the nonanalytical 
modes of imagination and intuition. The two sets of 
cognitive operations are neither identical nor reducible 
to one another. They perform different functions and 
have different loci. But they are complementary. Cal- 
culus of justification operations enable the rational thinker 
to examine arguments and knowledge claims from a 
logical perspective, while pattern of discovery ones al- 
low her to adventurously push beyond straightforward 
analytical calculation.16 

In appealing exclusively to the reasons conception, 
the conventional model of critical thinking ignores the 
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ambidextrous nature of rationality. Its claim that ratio- 
nal thinking is co-extensive with logical thinking—the 
logicistic presumption—so constrains the concept of 
rationality as to present a lop-sided and hence distorted 
picture of what it means to be a good thinker. There is 
no compelling reason for making this move. In fact, 
given the available evidence from mathematicians, sci- 
entists, and others regarding the pivotal role of nonlogi- 
cal cognitive modes such as imagination and intuition, it 
appears to be rather arbitrary. In attempting to avoid 
epistemic laissez-faire, Hatcher and others have tied the 
concept of rationality to a Procrustean bed which lobs 
off nonlogical but rational cognitive operations. My 
contention is that it makes more sense to widen the 
boundary conditions which delineate rationality in order 
to accommodate pattern of discovery operations. Yet 
this is a point which proponents of mainstream critical 
thinking seem to have missed. They prefer to perform 
radical—and unnecessary—surgery on the notion of ra- 
tionality in order to ensure that it can be snugly fitted 
under the sheet of the logicistic presumption. 


Contextualism and Reductionism 


I admittedly have done no more here than to sketch 
Out a synopsis of my critique of the standard model of 
critical thinking. Those readers who wish to examine 
my more detailed treatments of this position may con- 
sult the articles referred to at the beginning of this dis- 
cussion. In them, I’ve elaborated at some length upon 
my claim that rationality is not co-extensive with logical 
analysis, and have much more rigorously explained what 
I mean by the calculus of justification and the pattern of 
discovery. But I hope I’ve provided enough of a back- 
ground here, skeletal as it is, to serve as the basis for my 
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contention that Professor Hatcher has strawmanned my 
position. His two primary criticisms are that I have 
painted myself into an epistemically contextualist cor- 
ner, and that the conventional critical thinking model, 
even if reductionistic, is not unwarrantedly so. Let me 
now explain how the first point is a misinterpretation of 
my remarks, and the second simply false. 

First, Hatcher makes the hasty assumption that be- 
cause I contend logical analysis does not exhaust the 
scope of rationality, I necessarily endorse a contextualist 
epistemology. The latter position he accurately describes 
as follows: 


“From a contextualist perspective, there are no 
universal, objective or historical criteria for de- 
termining when a position or claim is rational. 
Whatever standards of evaluation we employ, these 
standards are themselves products of our particular 
historical, social, or scientific context... Fora 
claim to count as reasonable, it must only meet 
the standards of those persons operating from the 
same context. Analytic philosophers have their 
context with their rules for evaluation, while poets 
or artists might have theirs.”!7 


There are several standard and rather predictable critical 
responses to such an epistemic perspectivism, and Pro- 
fessor Hatcher’s discussion of them is both cogent and, 
to my mind, on the money. To begin with, the position 
is “self-referentially flawed.” If it is the case that all 
knowledge claims are contextual, then the proposition 
which states as much is likewise necessarily contextual. 
Consequently, in Hatcher’s words, “anyone who asserts 
that the contextualist way of looking at the world is ‘the 
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correct way’ and hence objectively true, would be mak- 
ing a claim which, in fact, contradicts what is claimed 
by the contextualist epistemology.” Along similar lines, 
if the contextualist,when challenged, attempts to provide 
“objective” evidence for the “correctness” of her posi- 
tion, she undercuts it by slipping in an appeal to 
noncontextual standards of evaluation. But if she refuses 
to provide such “objective” evidence, there is no reason 
for believing her when she says it is the correct” way to 
understand knowledge claims. Finally, it is difficult to 
ascertain how a contextualist could even be said to “know” 
that her position is correct. Either the basis of her “knowl- 
edge” is contextual, in which case it has no force out- 
side the particular paradigm in which she operates, or it 
is grounded in “a context beyond all contexts,” in which 
case she again has undercut her position. The epistemic 
position that “the truth or reasonableness of all claims is 
context-dependent,” than, is dismissed by Hatcher as 
incoherent. Its willingness to allow everything “up for 
grabs” forces it into self-contradiction.!8 

Now Hatcher assumes that my contention that con- 
ventional critical thinking overemphasizes logical analy- 
sis and hence defends a lop-sided notion of rationality is 
inspired by a similarly tainted contextualism. As he 
reads my position, I’ve posited a model which argues 
that logical thinking is legitimate in certain world views, 
paradigms, or language games—in, say, the “analytical” 
context—but illegitimate in others—such as “poetic’ or 
“artistic” ones. Consequently, what constitutes legiti- 
mate standards of investigation and appraisal for the lin- 
guistic philosopher is not necessarily identical to the 
novelist’s standards, and it is unacceptable to hold both 
of them accountable to one overarching model of rea- 
sonableness. Because they operate within different con- 
texts, each legitimately can be judged only in terms of 
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the evaluative criteria endorsed by their respective do- 
mains. Reasonableness, then, is a contextually deter- 
mined category, and critical thinking’s advocacy of logical 
soundness as the appropriate criterion of evaluation is 
applicable only in a domain whose participants accept 
the discourse of logic. Thinkers outside that domain 
should not be held to the same criterion. But to say this, 
continues Hatcher, is to present as “the correct” view 
the position that all knowledge claims and standards of 
evaluation are domain-specific. Consequently, he con- 
cludes, my criticisms of the conventional critical think- 
ing model are based upon the epistemic assumption of 
radical contextualism, and hence, suffer from the 
incoherency inherent to such a position. 

As I indicated in the Introduction to this article, I 
would grant Hatcher his criticism of my position were 
the argument he ascribes to me the one I actually de- 
fend. But it is not. Although I contend that the param- 
eters of what constitutes rationality should be widened 
to avoid the reasons conception’s logicistic question- 
begging, I do not thereby jump to the conclusion that 
rationality is a domain specific artifact. Rationality, on 
the contrary, is a trans-domain set of investigative op- 
erations and evaluative criteria. It is just that some types 
of inquiry properly emphasize its calculus of justifica- 
tion functions, while others properly emphasize its pat- 
tern of discovery ones. The nature of the inquiry, in 
other words, helps to determine without entailing which 
function of rationality is most immediately applicable to 
the task at hand. But this is not to say that the standards 
of reasonableness themselves are stipulated de novo from 
one inquiry to the next. Discriminative invocation is 
different from ad hoc invention. Contexts do not deter- 
mine the parameters of rationality. Instead, the ambi- 
dexterity of rationality enables the thinker to respond to 
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different loci of inquiry in the most appropriate way. It 
allows for a widening of epistemic boundary conditions 
without falling into an indiscriminate “everything is up 
for grabs” laissez-faire contextualism. 

Contrary to Hatcher’s interpretation, then, I do not 
claim that there is one standard of reasonableness for 
the philosopher and a different but equally legitimate 
one for the artist. Both types of thinkers, if they are 
rational inquirers, appeal to the same two sets of opera- 
tions which comprise rationality. The philosopher uti- 
lizes logical as well as intuitive cognitive operations in 
her philosophizing, and so does the novelist in her com- 
posing. True, the philosopher (for example) might uti- 
lize calculus of justification criteria in her technical work 
more than the novelist, but neither of them, no more 
than any other good thinker, is locked into one at the 
expense of the other. The two functional modes are 
complementary rather than incompatible, regardless of 
the locus of utilization. 

Hatcher has gone astray by assuming that because I 
deny that rationality is exhaustively defined in terms of 
logic, I necessarily see the former as a contextually gen- 
erated artifact. But as I have shown, I, in fact, endorse 
a much more modest, and hence less contentious, propo- 
sition: that rationality, which is not the perspectival 
reflection of any particular language game, is bi-func- 
tional in nature, and therefore not coextensive with any 
single set of cognitive operations, be they calculus of 
justification or pattern of discovery ones. It follows 
from this description of rationality that any model of 
critical thinking (such as the conventional one endorsed 
by Hatcher) which totalistically stresses logic at the expense 
of imaginative and intuitive modes is not an adequate 
pedagogical cognate of rationality, but instead is a one- 
sided presentation of but half the picture. Hatcher may 
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object to my widening of the concept of rationality to 
include pragmatically efficacious but nonlogical modes 
such as intuition and imagination. Given his allegiance 
to the reasons conception and its attendant logicistic pre- 
sumption, I suspect he will. But he cannot legitimately 
dismiss my position on the grounds that it is a self- 
referentially flawed contextualism. Thus, his first ob- 
jection to my position is beside the point. It is ad- 
dressed to an epistemic relativist, not to me. 

Professor Hatcher’s misreading of my position as an 
epistemic contextualism also leads him to strawman, my 
contention that the conventional model of critical think- 
ing is unwarrantedly reductionistic. He presumes that 
my criticism is grounded in the assumption that differ- 
ent contexts or language domains are epistemically in- 
commensurable. As he puts it, “if the claim that critical 
thinkers are engaged in unwarranted reductionism is to 
be taken seriously, we must assume that one context 
cannot be reduced to another.”!9 Thus, as he reads my 
position, my charge of unwarranted reductionism amounts 
to the claim that critical thinkers attempt to apply the 
canons of logical analysis to contexts—again, such as 
artistic or poetic ones—which speak a different language 
and hence have different epistemic evaluative standards 
than logical ones. But surely, responds Hatcher, the 
postulation of such “radically different, non-translatable 
contexts or frameworks” is logically as well as empiri- 
cally problematic: 


“If two perspectives can be understood by the 
same person, then both perspectives can be un- 
derstood from one conceptual frame or context; 
i.e., the context of the person who understands 
both. So the notion that there are radically different 
contextual perspectives which elude understanding, 
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contexts which are not reducible each to the other, 
makes little sense. If there were such radically 
different contexts, no one could know it. On the 
other hand, if a person claims to know such things, 
then the perspectives must not be so radically 
different that one mind cannot understand both. 
But if one mind can understand both contexts, 
they are, at least for the most part, translatable, 
one to the other.”2° 


Since I claim to know that there are “radically differ- 
ent contexts” (i.e., for example, analytical and poetical 
ones), then the two must be translatable. Consequently, 
both must be reducible—“at least for the most part”—to 
a common set of descriptive and evaluative criteria. 
Therefore, Hatcher concludes, my defense of contextual 
incommensurability is false, as is my charge of unwar- 
ranted reductionism. 

Once more, if this were a fair description of my actual 
position, I would concede defeat and bow out of the 
debate gracefully. But it is not. As should be clear by 
now, I do not maintain that different epistemic contexts 
are incommensurable and hence nontranslatable, for the 
very simple reason that I do not defend an epistemic 
contextualism. My charge that conventional critical think- 
ing is unwarrantedly reductionistic has a completely dif- 
ferent target and intent: the logicistic presumption’s 
totalizing reduction of rational thinking to logical think- 
ing. If, as I have argued, rationality is ambidextrous, 
comprised of logical as well as nonlogical cognitive modes; 
and if, as I have further contended, the conventional 
model of critical thinking focuses exclusively upon cal- 
culus of justification operations at the expense of pat- 
tern of discovery ones; then, the conventional model 
reduces the notion of rationality in general and critical 
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thinking in particular to but one aspect of rationality 
uberhaupt. Moreover, this reduction is unwarranted for 
the two reasons spelled out earlier in this essay: first, it 
is based upon a question-begging assumption about the 
nature of rationality; second, it ignores a wealth of evi- 
dence about the duofunctionality of rationality. Again, 
my claim that rationality is bifunctional does not at all 
entail an epistemic contextualism. I maintain that all 
contexts can be examined in terms of rational criteria. 
Instead, my contention is merely that the rational person 
emphasizes one or the other functions in response to the 
specific locus of investigation. This implies a widening 
(and, I believe, an enriching) of the concept of rational- 
ity, not a contextualist chopping up of evaluative stan- 
dards to fit, in an ad hoc way, different and incommen- 
surable domains. 

In sum, Professor Hatcher has subjected epistemo- 
logical contextualism to a masterful critique, one with 
which I, by and large, agree. But he has not thereby 
responded to my criticisms of the conventional model of 
critical thinking, precisely because those criticisms are 
not based upon contextualist assumptions. Hatcher has 
misread my position, I suspect, because he has failed to 
understand the reformulation of rationality from which 
my remarks spring. And this failure, in turn, is gener- 
ated by his fidelity to the reasons conception model of 
critical thinking. Hatcher, however, is in good com- 
pany. Most proponents of the conventional model of 
critical thinking share his epistemic orientation. But merely 
being in good company, as anyone familiar with the fallacy 
of ad populum knows, does not mean that one is correct. 
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Toward a Genuine Pedagogical Cognate of Rationality 


In spite of the fact that I accept neither the epistemic 
assumptions nor the pedagogical approach of the con- 
ventional model of critical thinking, I most emphatically 
endorse its aspirations. Formal education at all levels 
should seek to maximize the exercise of rationality in 
students, and it is imperative, consequently, that educa- 
tors formulate a technique which is the pedagogical cognate 
of rationality. I have argued that the standard classroom 
presentation of critical thinking as applied logic does 
not maximize rationality in students because of its rea- 
sons conception inspired lop-sidedness—or, in other words, 
because it is not an accurate pedagogical cognate of 
rationality. But it is possible to teach critical thinking 
in such a way as to ameliorate its present logicistic bias. 
Although it is beyond my present purposes to discuss 
such a pedagogical model in detail, I would like to con- 
clude this essay with a few general remarks about its 
nature. 

If I am correct in my assumption that rational think- 
ing is bifunctional, and that a good thinker in the richest 
sense of the term is one who is comfortable with the 
manipulation of calculus of justification as well as pat- 
tern of discovery operations, then instruction in critical 
thinking must be expanded to include exposure to both. 
This implies that teaching students how to think ratio- 
nally should continue exposing them to the evaluative 
techniques of formal and informal logic, but should also 
introduce them to strategies for enhancing imaginative 
and intuitive responses. Now I freely admit that I doubt 
whether students can be taught to be imaginative in the 
same way they can be taught logical analysis. The non- 
logical nature of imaginative functions necessarily en- 
tails that there is no conveniently rule-bound calculus 
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for training in pattern of discovery ways of thinking. 
But it is possible to expose students to certain exercises 
which augment receptivity on their parts to the emer- 
gence of imaginative and intuitive operations, and these 
strategies can and should complement more traditional 
instruction in logic within the context of a critical think- 
ing class. 

In the first place, courses in critical thinking can in- 
corporate, as regular in-class exercises, “brainstorming” 
sessions. The purpose of brainstorming is to allow stu- 
dents the opportunity to respond to specific issues and 
questions in as uninhibited a manner as possible. The 
particular value of brainstorming sessions, which ideally 
should include individualistic “free writing” exercises as 
well as group discussions, is that they encourage partici- 
pants temporarily to suspend their usual fidelity to the 
rule-bound mechanics of logical inference and instead 
respond spontaneously, in an almost free-associative sort 
of way, to the dialogue as it unfolds. Once a classroom 
of students has shed its initial uneasiness with this mode 
of exploration, responses to standard problems and ques- 
tions tend to be unexpectedly inventive. It is almost as 
if breaking out of the traditional constraints of logical 
analysis awakens hunches and presuppositions which are 
usually dormant. Even if a particular brainstorming 
exercise leads to no immediate emergence of insight or 
ideas, the practice it provides in thinking and dialoguing 
in an open-ended, noncalculative way is invaluable in 
helping students come to the realization that it is pos- 
sible as well as potentially fruitful to explore issues in 
academically unorthodox ways.?! 

The pedagogical function of brainstorming is to pro- 
vide experience in ways of thinking different from more 
traditional calculus of justification operations. Along 
similar lines, exercises in visualization can occasionally 
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complement ones which focus upon verbalization. This 
strategy does not aim to replace, much less trivialize, 
propositional and inferential thought so much as to al- 
low students the opportunity to explore the parameters 
of holistic visualization as an alternative to analytical 
discourse. I assume that most critical thinking instruc- 
tors aim at encouraging their students to explore the basic 
presuppositions and convictions of their individual world 
view. This goal, as Richard Paul has so admirably dem- 
onstrated,22 is essential to schooling in rationality, since 
the rational thinker must be aware of possible ethnocen- 
tric and privatistic biases on her part before she can 
hope to appraise fairly the viewpoints of others. A stan- 
dard technique for the encouragement of world view 
reflection is to have students describe and logically ana- 
lyze the set of convictions which ground their world 
view perspectives. But an equally valuable exercise is 
to insist that they draw, rather than propositionally ex- 
press, one or more of their deep-seated presuppositions. 
Instead, for example, of asking students to write essays 
about their opinions on the meaning of life and death, 
the critical thinking instructor can ask them to sketch 
images which visually capture their opinions—a draw- 
ing of life on one side of a piece of paper, say, and death 
on the other. After students have completed this in- 
class exercise, each of them can then show his or her 
sketch to the rest of the participants and explain what it 
means—which should, in turn, precipitate group brain- 
storming. The value of such an exercise is that its novel 
mode of expression weans students away from canned 
responses to canned questions. The task of trying to 
explore their convictions through a nondiscursive me- 
dium allows and indeed forces them to explore the rela- 
tionship between logical/propositional and nonlogical/ 
visual thinking. It also quite frequently reveals to the 
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students aspects of their deepest-held convictions which 
surprise even them. 

Finally, the emergence of pattern of discovery think- 
ing can be encouraged in the critical thinking class by 
asking students to reflect upon the nature of paradox in 
general and specific paradoxes in particular. In the stan- 
dard, logicistic-oriented critical thinking class, paradoxes 
are usually quickly discussed (and implicitly devalued) 
as chestnuts which do not lend themselves to logical 
cracking. Given the reasons conception approach to critical 
thinking, the lesson is that students who aspire to be 
good thinkers should avoid entangling themselves in 
arguments which lead to paradoxical conclusions, and 
should be dubious of the paradoxical conclusions of others. 
But to approach the issue of paradoxicality from such an 
uninspired (albeit orthodox) perspective is to miss an 
invaluable opportunity to invite students to stretch them- 
selves by imaginatively and intuitively playing with prob- 
lems which resist neat logical resolution. 

A good way to introduce a paradox to a critical thinking 
class is to give its members a Zen koan such as “What 
is the sound of one hand clapping?,” and then invite 
them to come up with an answer to the riddle. After 
repeated attempts to analyze the problem from a logical 
perspective, students—much like Zen initiates—will ul- 
timately exhaust the range of possible logical strategies. 
It is at this point, when logical defenses are down, as it 
were, that pattern of discovery responses will spontane- 
ously start to emerge, ones which call into question the 
nature and purview of logical thinking as well as allow 
for creative reconstructions of the problem. The pur- 
pose of an exercise like this is not, of course, to “solve” 
the riddle. Instead, it is to force students to appeal to 
pattern of discovery modes of reflection by showing them 
that logic’s reach is not unlimited. 
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There are, of course, dozens of other strategies which 
a critical thinking class that strives to be a genuine peda- 
gogical cognate of rationality can employ. It should be 
stressed that such exercises in no way attempt to usurp 
instruction in applied logic. To do so, given the bi- 
functional nature of rationality, would be to present as 
distorted an impression of rational thinking as the one 
conveyed by the reasons conception approach. Instead, 
these nontraditional exercises seek merely to comple- 
ment schooling in calculus of justification operations with 
exposure to pattern of discovery ones. The nonreducible 
complementarity of these two functions continuously must 
be emphasized. Logical analysis should be applied to 
the examination and testing of brainstorm-generated 
imaginative forays, and the latter in turn should always 
be kept from sliding into whimsical or frivolous fantasy 
by judicious appeals to the standards of logical evalua- 
tion. Similarly, exercises which stress both functions 
should be evenly distributed throughout the semester, 
thereby providing a lived lesson in their complementarity 
that segmenting the term into artificially separate logical 
and imaginative components would miss. 

There is no necessity, either epistemic or pedagogi- 
cal, for continuing to subscribe to the logicistic reasons 
conception model endorsed by advocates of mainstream 
critical thinking. Given its flawed concept of rational- 
ity, in fact, there is good reason for jettisoning it in 
favor of a technique that more accurately reflects the bi- 
functional nature of rational thinking. I’ve tried here to 
provide a brief sketch of such a model as well, contra 
Professor Hatcher, to show that it does not lead to a 
grab-bag epistemic contextualism. My analysis may 
convince some, and will certainly leave others cold. But 
the proof, I would suggest, is in the doing. So let me 
conclude with what I take to be a reasonable request of 
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Professor Hatcher and other champions of conventional 
critical thinking: try out my approach for a couple of 
semesters before summarily dismissing it. There is nothing 
to lose, and perhaps a great deal to be gained, from such 
an experiment. 
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